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CHEVY’S PROVED IT BY CHALKING UP MORE WINS THAN ANY 
OTHER CAR IN RUGGED NASCAR* SHORT TRACK COMPETITION! 


The same qualities that make Chevrolet a consistent winner all around the short 
track circuit (against cars of every price class), mark it a natural for police 
work. Ball-Gear steering, outrigger rear springs, balanced weight distribution and 
V8 power —those are the big reasons behind Chevy’s winning record. 

They give Chevrolet its split-second reflexes, its easy handling and sureness of 
control — the exact characteristics you look for in a great patrol car! 

Let your Chevrolet dealer supply complete specifications. . . . 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*National Association for 
Stock Car Auto Racing 


Vhty Aont get away when youre got a Chievo J CHEVROLET | 
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IACP “haffie Supewision Awards 


Group 2—(750,000 to 1,000,000 Population) 
(Five cities reporting) 
NO AWARDS 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
has cited eight states and 79 cities for their police 
trafic supervision achievements in 1955. 

Four states and 39 cities will receive outstanding 
achievement awards and four states and 40 cities will 
get certificates of achievement. 

Outstanding achievement awards are based on per- 
formance evaluations of 90 per cent or higher for states 
and 85 per cent or higher for cities, as rated in the 
police traffic supervision section of the Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 

Certificates of achievement are given on the basis 
of 85 to 90 per cent performance evaluations for 
states and on 80 to 85 per cent for cities. 

The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
is administered by the National Safety Council. The 
police traffic section of the Inventory is under the 
policy supervision of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Achievement awards based on over- 
all trafic programs of states and cities were announced 
in May. 

Judges for the IACP awards were: Commissioner 
B. R. Caldwell, California Highway Patrol; Chief 
Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., and Chief Bruce 
Weatherly, Madison, Wis. The awards and certifi- 
cates will be presented in local ceremonies. 


The states and cities recognized by the IACP for 
1955 performances were: 


STATES 


EAST 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Delaware 


SOUTH 
(No Outstanding Achievement Award) 
Certificate of Achievement 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
MIDWEST 
(No Award) 


WEST 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Colorado 
Washington 


BIG STATES 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
California 
Certificate of Achievement 
Indiana 
Michigan 


CITIES 


Group 1—(1,000,000 and Over Population) 
(Four cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Certificate of Achievement 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Group 3—(500,000 to 750,000 Population) 
(Nine cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Dallas, Tex. 

Certificate of Achievement 
Seattle, Wash. 

Group 4—(300,000 to 500,000 Population) 
(Eleven cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Group 5-—(200,000 to 300,000 Population) 
(Nineteen cities reporting) 


Outstanding Achievement Award 
Miami, Fla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Group 6—(100,000 to 200,000 Population) 
(Fifty-four cities reporting) 


Outstanding Achievement Award 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Certificate of Achievement 
Glendale, Calif. Sacramento, Calif. 
Berkeley, Calif. San Jose, Calif. 
Arlington, Va. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Group 7—(50,000 to 100,000 Population) 
(100 cities reporting 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Columbia, S. C. Evanston, III. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Burbank, Calif. 
Topeka, Kansas Stockton, Calif. 
Springfield, O. Lansing, Mich. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Certificate of Achievement 
Jackson, Miss. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Group 8—(25,000 to 50,000 Population 
(195 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Palo Alto, Calif. Vancouver, Wash. 
Hayward, Calif. Greenville, Miss. 
Shaker Heights, O. Elmhurst, Ill. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Fullerton, Calif. 

High Point, N.-C. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Enid, Okla. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Billings, Mont. 
Clearwater, Fla. 
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Group 9—(10,000 to 25,000 Population) 
(471 cities reporting) 


Outstanding Achievement Award 
Winnetka, III. Chico, Calif. 
Hanford, Calif. Birmingham, Mich. 
Ventura, Calif. St. Joseph, Mich. 
Bristol, Va. Peru, Ind. 
Lodi, Calif. Newton, Kansas 
Boulder, Colo. 


Certificate of Achievement 
Ft. Collins, Colo. Richland, Wash. 
E. Lansing, Mich. Azusa, Calif. 
Great Bend, Kansas Indiana, Pa. 
Aurora, Colo Du Bois, Pa. 
Renton, Wash. Port Angeles, Wash. 
Allen Park, Mich. Corvallis, Ore. 





(5,000 to 10,000 Population) 
(330 cities reporting) 


Group 10 


Outstanding Achievement Award 
Lockland, O. 
Certificate of Achievement 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Trumbull, Conn. 
W. St. Paul, Minn. Quincy, Fla. 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


Kentucky Statute Sets Up State 
Department of Public Safety 


Effective September 1, 1956, Kentucky will have 
a State Department of Public Safety to be headed 
by a Commissioner of Public Safety appointed by 
the Governor. 

The statute was adopted by the General Assembly 
in its first extraordinary session of 1956, reorganizing 
the departments and agencies of the state government. 
Under provisions of the bill, in addition to the seven 
constitutional administrative departments (Governor, 
Departments of State, Law, Treasury, Agriculture- 
Labor-Statistics, Education and Military Affairs) , 
there will be 21 statutory adminstrative departments 
and 9 independent agencies. 

The administrative departments are Finance, Per- 
sonnel, Revenue, Highways, Welfare, Health, Mental 
Health, Industrial Relations, Mines and Minerals, 
Aeronautics, Banking, Fish and Wildlife Resources, 
Alcoholic Beverage Control, Conservation, Public Re- 
lations, Economic Development, Economic Security, 
Motor Transportation, Insurance, Public Safety, and 
Business Regulation. 


Che independent agencies include Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts, Board of Election Commissioners, Board 
of Registration and Purgation, Railroad Commission, 
State Racing Commission, Public Service Commission, 
Soil Conservation Committee, County Debt Commis- 
sion, and State Property and Buildings Commission. 


Article X of the statute establishes the Department 
of Public Safety, with the following divisions: Division 
of Accident Control, Division of Kentucky State Po- 
lice, Division of Fire Prevention, and Division of 
Operator Responsibility. Heads of these divisions 
will be appointed by the Commissioner of Public 
Safety in accordance with provisions of other existing 
statutes. 
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Functions of the Kentucky State Police, heretofore 
an independent agency of state government, are trans- 
ferred to the Department of Public Safety. Title 
of the head of the Division of Kentucky State Police 
will be “director.” Head of the Division of Fire 
Prevention is to be known as the State Fire Marshal, 
and heading the Division of Operator Responsibility 
will be the Director of Operator Responsibility. This 
Division will handle all matters pertaining to the 
licensing of motor vehicles and motor vehicle oper- 
ator permits. 

Commenting upon the new statute, Commissioner 
P. A. B. Widener, of the Kentucky State Police, said: 
“I think this is a great step in the right direction to- 
wards getting the law enforcement components of the 
state, as well as related functions, in the same spot. 

“We are hoping to draw on facts gained by other 
states through their experience with a Department ot 
Public Safety. We will be grateful for any comments 
or information along this line.” 

IACP State Section members whose states operate 
under the department of public safety system are re- 
quested to forward to Commissioner Widener (New 
State Office Bldg., Frankfort, Ky.) any information 
they believe may be helpful in getting the Kentucky 
department under way. 


Fred Roff Joins Colt’s Staff 


Fred A. Roff was recently elected Vice President 
and Director of Sales by the board of directors of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., of Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Roff, formerly general sales manager for Colt’s, 
is the son of the late Chief Fred A. Roff, of Morris- 
town, N. J., a past president of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and former executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

Since joining the company as general sales manager, 
Mr. Rolf has contributed substantially to Colt’s newly 
instituted research program to develop new, more 
advanced revolvers and automatic pistols, with several 
already in advanced stages of development. A man- 
agement and marketing specialist with many years of 
experience in industry, Mr. Roff is a recognized au- 
thority on sports and has written a self-syndicated 
column on this subject for several New Jersey news- 
papers. 

Colt’s, famous as firearms manufacturers for 120 
years, recently became a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Penn-Texas Corporation of New York City. 


Schedule Two Photography Seminars 


The Eastman Kodak Company has scheduled two 
seminars on law enforcement photography. The dates 
are December 3-7, 1956, and April 8-12, 1957. Chiefs 
interested in sending their department photographer 
to one of these five-day courses are requested to contact 
Mr. Harris B. Tuttle, Consultant, Law Enforcement 
Photography, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, New York. 

There is no fee for registration, but due to the limit- 
ed space only the first 35 registrants can be accom- 
modated at each seminar. 
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Police Radio BEC38 Serves Many Needs 


The Taiwan Police 





By C. Y. Tuan, Vice-Director 
Taiwan Police Broadcasting Station 


Taiwan, China 


Established in Free China in 1954, the Taiwan Po- 
lice Broadcasting Station, BEC38, uses a medium wave 
—940 kc.—and a short wave—5960 kc. Its broadcasts 
can be received throughout this long, narrow island 
and along the Chinese coasts. 


Specifically designed for police use, our police 
broadcasts can be received by all police organizations 
in all localities at the prescribed times. News of any 
emergency of a security nature which might arise can 
be flashed simultaneously to the police and the people 
of this province. 


We have planned use of the system to cover many 
operations other than those of an emergency nature. 
Due to our geographical environment it is difficult 
for the police personnel of the province to gather to- 
gether for training classes. We therefore broadcast 
training information on new police regulations and 
functions, and there is no interference with perform- 
ance of routine duties. 


Of course, our “air teaching” techniques are dif- 
ferent from those used in the classroom. Our ap- 
proach must be simplified and the presentation in- 
teresting. 


Every day a 30-minute broadcasting period is given 
over to lessons learned by the various police bureaus 
while performing their duties and to new measures 
put into effect. Material for the program is supplied 
by some 71 “radio correspondents” of various police 
substations—members of police station staffs, police 
inspectors, or policemen. We regularly contact them 
by telephone or by correspondence to receive their 
reports. 


We find that these joint study periods make for 
continued improvement in police performance and 
contribute greatly to the morale of the personnel, 
as well as serving a training need. 


To enhance our public relations, like other broad- 
casting companies, our station has fixed operative and 
musical programs which attract the interest of the 
public. In addition, three times a day we broadcast 
a 10-minute program known as “Between the Police 
and the People.” This is a short play with a plot 
related to security problems. It is received with in- 
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terest not only by our citizens, but a great numbet 
of officials from the various levels of government listen 
to these programs, become aware of the importance 
of various police measures, and give us their full 
support. 


One of the best means of preventing crime and 
accidental disasters is to give timely preventive re- 
minders. Radio is the most logical medium for is- 
suing such timely warnings, and this we do—remind- 
ing the housewife to check the fire in the stove after 
supper; reminding residents to secure doors and win- 
dows before retiring. 


To earn the respect and confidence of the people, 
the police must utilize every possible opportunity to 
serve them, stretching out a helping hand to those 
in need of help. To better serve the people, the 
Taiwan Police Radio Station broadcasts information 
on runaway children throughout the province. We 
have become the location center for runaway children, 
coordinating information with all police agencies. 


Our station, as a further means of public service, 
answers written questions submitted by our listeners. 
An average of ten such questions a day are received 
from all parts of the province. They seek information 
on law, regulations, social and medical problems, 
education, and government administration measures 
they do not understand. ‘The questions are answered 
by experts on the subjects involved. This program, 
known as the “Police Service for the People,” is a 
10-minute feature, three times a day. It draws a large 
audience, removes much unnecessary misunderstand- 
ing, and earns for the police the confidence of the 
people. 


A final use of our radio broadcasting facilities is 
that of combatting psychologically the influence of 
Chinese Communists on the mainland. We know 
that our broadcasts are effectively received ‘in the pro- 
vinces along the China Coasts. We beam a two-hour 
program at this mainland area, aimed largely at the 
Communist policemen and their public safety offi- 
cials. We tell them how police in free nations serve 
their people, and we encourage them to give up thei! 
duties as executioners or murderers under direction 
of their Red leaders and to protect secret anti-Com 
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munist activities of the patriots on the mainland. 


To let the mainland people know the true world 
situation, we continuously provide them with news 
of free world countries—news which is strictly sup- 
pressed by the Communists. 

Our broadcasting programs have been conducted 
on a trial basis, and we are very pleased with the re- 
sults. By means of radio we have been able to ac- 
complish our mission more effectively: serving the 
people of Taiwan. 


Tokyo Enlists Novel Methods For 
Crime And Accident Prevention 


The Tokyo Municipal News reports that the Tokyo 
police have enlisted several novel means of dissemi- 
nating crime prevention information and public ed- 
ucation in traffic safety. 

The Ueno Police Station, Taito Ward, recently 
distributed to its residents a folder made in the shape 
of a house. On its front page a doorway was 
pictured, with the invitation: “Please open the door 
and come in.” Inside appear warnings, such as— 
“Beware of thieves before they break into the house,” 


and “Lock the door in an unobserved way.” On the 
back of the doorway is written: “Make outside of your 
home light and inside dark.” In the folder also is a 


calendar of the month and other printed advice for 
prevention of crimes. Because of its novel design, 
the folder was not thrown away at a glance. 

Widely circulated by Traffic Section 1 of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department was a poster designed 
by the police for traffic safety. Pictured was the red 
shoe of a child thrown in the path of a motor car. 
The child’s dog looks on despondently, with the warn- 
ing: “Be cautious for a moment to avoid mishap.” 


The Tomizaka Police Station, Bunkyo Ward, made 
a dice play to educate children in traffic safety. 
The multi-colored picture board was devised to give 
children a knowledge of traffic regulations and geo- 
graphical location of places of interest in the com- 
munity. 








Front view of the Taiwan Police Broadcasting Sta- 
tion. This is the only radio station of its kind in 
Free China. 
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The Hachioji Police Station, Hachioji City, put 
on a traffic safety demonstration for primary pupils 
in the city. Policemen driving a car showed how to 
avoid traffic accidents. 

At the New Year the Publicity Section of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department made picture postcards 
showing police activities for police officers to use as 
a New Year greeting card. 


Use Of Polygraph Tripled In R. I. 


During the year 1955 the number of lie detector 
cases handled by the Rhode Island State Police showed 
a triple-increase over the year 1950, Colonel John T. 
Sheehan, superintendent, states in the 3lst annual 
report of his department recently released. 

“Accepted as a dependable aid to police investiga- 
tions,” the report continues, “both state and local 
police have multiplied their calls for polygraph serv- 
ices to the extent that the State Police Bureau of 
Criminal Identification has had to devote a major 
part of its time and attention to this field. 

“When we know the recognition of truth may hinge 
upon the combined reliability of instrument and 
operator, and the character and personal integrity of 
a human being is at stake—if not his very freedom— 
then only can we realize the need for modern equip- 
ment, added education, and constant experience. The 
identification bureau endeavors to keep abreast of 
these factors by careful attention to the mechanical 
requirements of the instrument to insure perfect 
operation, by a daily effort to improve the interro- 
gative techniques of its operators through study and 
practice, and by advertising the science to the people 
of Rhode Island. General acceptance of the poly- 
graph as a routine interrogational aid has been great- 
ly enhanced during the past year by the newspaper 
publicity surrounding several major crimes in Rhode 
Island where the state police lie detector was called 
upon to assist the investigators. This factor, together 
with lectures to church, civic and training groups 
has greatly improved the lie detector’s position with 
respect to public opinion and trust. 

“Whether the polygraph examination reveals the 
identity of a criminal or dispels the erroneous suspi- 
cions against an innocent man, the state police record 
of successful crime solutions through this medium 
stands as a popular statute to the search for truth.” 


National Approach To Recruiting 
Suggested By Birmingham, Eng., Board 


“The problem of recruitment is too deep rooted 
to obtain a complete solution by local methods,” con- 
cluded the Birmingham City Police Joint Branch 
Board, Birmingham, England, in its annual report 
of last year. 

“We consider that only by a realistic approach on 
a national level,’’ the report states, “to place the police 
service on a sound footing as a profession, with op- 
portunities for advancement and suitable remunera- 
tion to offset the high wages and more amenable 
hours and opportunities for social life prevailing in 
other occupations, can the problem be permanently 


solved .’—Police Chronicle and Constabulary 
World. 
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A Small Force Requires All-Around Police Officers 


Ciltivating 
Iu 74 Small 
Department 


By Public Information Office 
Technical Liaison Section 
The Provost Marshal General’s School 
Fort Gordon, Georgia 


‘There were four youngsters in the group, hair slick- 
ed down Sunday-go-meetin’ way and their faces bore 
a tense trace of a sobering interview as they left the 
Police Chief's office. 

Chief E. M. Hanna, Aiken, South Carolina, Police 
‘ eg Department, referred to them 
when they had huddled out 
of his office with their fathers. 

“Those kids just got off on 
the wrong foot. They're from 
good families, their dads are 
farmers, plumbers—backbone 
of the community. I just gave 
them a little talking to.” 

He broke off in his expla- 
nation as a large, overalled 
figure popped back in the 
doorway. It was the father of 
one of the boys. 

“Chief, I'd like to suggest 
something,” he said in a de- 
termined Carolina drawl. 

“Yessir.” 

“Those boys ought to carry that stuff back to where 
they got it.” 

Chief Hanna paused briefly. “I think its a good 
idea. You tell the sergeant that I said you could 
have it.” 





Chief Hanna 


“It’s only right, they carried it off,” and the father 
turned, satisfied. 

With a momentary contented glow Hanna turned 
to his other visitors. 

Police-wise the procedure might not be according 
to the books, but, humanistically speaking, the listen- 
er’s mind could travel with four young offenders back 
to the scene of the crime. Readily the impact of the 
lesson learned in their first brush with the law, could 
be imagined as they humbly muttered apology and 
returned what they had taken. 
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PLANNING A MURDER-—The FBI and Military 
Police, in the person of Special Agent Carlton M. Dil- 
lard, right, and Capt. Robert M. O'Malley, standing, 
and Capt. Matthew C. Moore, left, discuss with Chief 
Hanna the problem of planting the clues in a staged 
murder scene to give the training class practical field 
experience in handling such cases. 


A short conversation with “Zip” Hanna, a name 
he has sported since college football days, reveals a 
kind of dedication to law enforcement that goes quick- 
ly beyond gainsay, just a job, or a mere fascination 
with police science. He shows enthusiasm for his 
job, right enough, but his actions and the policy of 
his actions reach a philosophy, so simple and ap- 
parent that the impact of it is unbelievable were it 
not for constant reminder in every nook of his pro- 
gressing organization and staff. 

For Hanna seems to have discerned, somewhere 
along the line that as a police official, he is not deal- 
ing with crimes frozen in neat, legal, and precise codes. 
His approach bespeaks an understanding that crimes 
are committed by people. Though in this modern 
day it’s become almost maudlin to do it, he openly, 
by warmth and touch of personality quite frankly, 
likes people. 

The Aiken Police Department is textually sound, 
employing a constant in-service training program. 
Courses containing a balanced curriculum including: 
public relations, human relations; laws of search and 
seizures; and investigative procedures, etc., are offered. 
Several levels of courses start with the rookie police- 
man, giving him an acquaintance with municipal ad- 
ministration. These with subsequent advanced courses, 
plus opportunities afforded the exceptional student 
to attend regular out-of-state schools, give him a 
chance to increase his knowledge. 

First course in the rookies’ training, started soon 
after acceptance, is a hundred-hour course. Devoted 
to every phase of his career generally and his individ- 
ual responsibilities and opportunities particularly, 
classes are broken into 33 training sessions with a 
workout included on the pistol range. An additional 
course in Municipal Police Adminstration conducted 
on the local level from material supplied by the Inter- 
national Association of City Managers carries with 
it regular school credit and students are awarded 
certification upon completion. 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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Fans get heme faster in traffic directed 
by officers mounted on... 


‘Rites after the game ends quickly when 
traffic is directed by Harley-Davidson mounted 
officers. And nothing gets officers to trouble spots 


faster than Harley-Davidson Solo machines! They — eRe 
BETTER 









cut through traffic, turn on a dime and squeeze wharnie conmeei 
through narrow openings . . . in short, they are the 
speediest means of law enforcement available. 

Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. He has your free copy of the illustrated 
booklet — “More Effective Police Power.” Or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








All the students make serious application of and 
to their training because it represents part of their 
rating in the department to produce incentive within 
the individual policeman. Through study and willing 
— ation, taking advantage of all that is offered 

im, the patrolman can raise himself by his boot 
straps meriting advancement in his job to the ulti- 
mate benefit of himself and his community. 


Three definite steps precede a new patrolman’s 
enlistment. He is interviewed and screened for re- 
quirements. At least a high school education is de- 
manded of him and he takes a test based on that level 
that would do credit to a college entrance exam. 
Physically he must be in sound condition, a minimum 
of five feet eight inches tall, and, of course, present 
a personable appearance. 


A balanced consideration divided between what is 
good for the force and what is beneficial to the in- 
dividual has been taken into consideration. A griev- 
ance committee headed by three of the supervisory 
personnel, excluding Chief Hanna, sits to air openly 
criticisms or suggestions of members, giving each 
man an opportunity to express himself. Each man 
is required to attend the first half of his initial course 
to study without pay. This way the new man is 
given a good long look, his sincerity in following law 
enforcement as a career calling is sounded, and finally 
the individual has aa opportunity to decide how he 
fits in the picture. 


Each man is endeavoring to reach advancement 
through a definite time-in-grade and step program 
realizing that he must move from one pay step to 
another. An individual who is passed over in one 
step is left on probation throughout his next period 
and must advance or be released from duty. 


“I'd run an education program in my station,” said 
Chief Hanna, “if I only had four patrolmen on duty. 
Too often, small organizations suffer from an inertia 
that produces the attitude of ‘we’re too little’.” 


An able administrator with the ability to snap up 
any Opportunity in relation to his life’s calling, Chief 
Hanna makes use of specialized talent in and near 
Aiken to load his training courses with visiting lec- 
turers. 


Staged as part of an advanced school, in-service po- 
lice training program, mock-up crime scenes were 
used as a dramatic approach to teaching. Captain 
Mathew C. Moore and Captain Robert M. O'Malley 
instructors of the Military Police Department, of The 
Provost Marshal General's School, Fort Gordon, Geor- 
gia, very obligingly went to Aiken several times 
throughout the conduct of the 53-hour course, per- 
forming the tasks of: burning one 1947 Chevrolet 
coupe, setting up a burgled safe, replete with suspect, 
clues, etc., as well as taking to the teaching podium 
conducting classes. 


Both the officers are experienced investigators, hav- 
ing seen active duty with Army Criminal Investigation 
both in the states and abroad. A great variety of in- 
formation has been available to both of them ex- 
perientially and they were honored by the invitation 
of the progressive police force to share the lectern 
with members of the FBI, Special Agents Carlton M. 
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Dillard and Joseph D. Purvis of Savannah and Au- 
gusta, Ga., respectively. 


A typical class set-up found the students, regular 
members of the police station staff, in class when a 
report reaches them from the desk sergeant with in- 
formation that a burned automobile has been dis- 
covered in the rear lot of a local Aiken businessman. 
Coincidentally enough, the discussion has been on 
arson so the class then constitutes itself as an investi- 
gative team and moves to the scene of the crime. 


Captain Moore and FBI agent Dillard had, of 
course, planted the whole situation the day before, 
even going so far as to have the station janitor report 
the theft of his automobile two days prior to the 
staged demonstration. Part of the clues, consisting 
in the main of vehicle and official registration, had 
been recorded previously in the police station itself. 


In this manner, the instructors discussed their sub- 
ject and demonstrated it by producing a scene requir- 
ing practical field work on the part of the student. 
Final session was held in the classroom where students 
criticized the performance, receiving suggestions from 
the instructors. 


Mrs. Theodore Wirths, a graduate psychologist, of 
Aiken, acts in the capacity of an advisor and lectures 
in the training program. Reverend George H. 
Murphy, Aiken minister, acts as a counselor on the 
department’s crime prevention program. 


Programs are projected regularly from the depart- 
ment that tend to draw civic organizations like the 
Jaycees, Chamber of Commerce and other groups into 
joint sponsorship of drives to make the public, from 
school child to parent, conscious of safety, better citi- 
zenship and crime prevention. 


Chief Hanna’s philosophy in his own words con- 
cerning making use of every agency or talented in- 
dividual in his station is, “An administrator's success 
is in direct ratio to the number of people he can get 
to get the job done. His job is to stimulate, educate 
and develop men. If I haven't developed a man who 
can succeed me in a period of three years in my pro- 
gram, then I have failed.” 


Seven men who trained under Chief Hanna have 
become police chiefs of South Carolina cities, one of 
them succeeding him in his former job as chief of 
police, Rockhill, South Carolina. 


Chief Hanna’s men are constantly kept on their 
toes with occasional Roll Call Training which cate- 
chizes by question and answer method on material 
that the patrolman is supposed to know from the 
“Hand Book of Law for Accident Investigators,” or 
from the cities’ “Uniform Traffic Code,’ and the 
“South Carolina Code of Miscellaneous Offenses.” 


A relaxed regimen and an attitude from supervisory 
eageey that expects the best effort of every man 
as produced an esprit de corps within the station 
that pays off when Hanna’s men reach the street and 
deal with the public. 


“We don’t emphasize specialization,” says Chief 
Hanna, “We are a small force and require all around 
law enforcement agents. It is our intention in the 
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future to channel men off into specialties as they ad- 
vance.” 

A concept of law enforcement that reaches out 
from the walls of his department, plus consciousness 
of the value of good public relations characterizes the 
efforts of the Aiken force. In the rookie training a 
regular dead-in-earnest subject required of a new 
patrolman is a class in public speaking. At often 
points in his career an Aiken policeman will meet the 
public both individually and en masse at safety drives 
and during crime prevention rallies. The public is 
given every opportunity both in planned objectives 
initiated from the department level and invitations 
from civic organizations to meet their force and to 
know that the police are there to help them help 
themselves. 


Through the press, through the all-important day-to- 

day contact of individual members of the force, and 
through a personal philosophy of a dynamic police 
chief, the community of Aiken, S$. C. has had the 
fact brought home to them that crimes cost money, 
but that better citizens make for fewer crimes. 

Chief Hanna, in a reciprocatory visit, recently ad- 
dressed an Army military police assemblage at The 
Provost Marshal General's School, Fort Gordon, Ga., 
on the subject of civilian law enforcement problems 
in a modest sized municipality, covering responsibil- 
ities of a police chief as community leader and his 
role in public relations. 

“A police chief should be a community leader,” he 
said. “Next to the ministry and medicine, law en- 
forcement offers opportunity for the greatest service 
to people.” 

Turning his thoughts to the public, he said, “No 
one in the community is immune to the law by virtue 
of his political or economic standing. The greatest 
deterrent to crime is a well informed public . . . there 
are more good people than bad.” 


It's “Whammies” In North Carolina 


In North Carolina scientific speed detection devices 
used by the State Highway Patrol are known colo- 
quially as “whammies.”” Extensive use of the instru- 
ments along North Carolina’s 70,000 mile road system 
gives occasional rise to accusations of “speed trap” 
and the like from irate motorists who run afoul of 
the speed law. 


Some tourists and some natives complain that it 
isn’t cricket for patrolmen to hide their electric tattle 
tales. State law permits Tar Heel Troopers to con- 
ceal the devices from public view. But their furtive- 
ness is easily explained. Patrol officials say know- 
ingly that if whammy stations are pin pointed, 70 mph 
speeders would have only to lift their foot a mile 
away and glide smugly across at legal speed. The law 
abiding motorists, they say, gives not a hoot where 
the whammies are, or may be. 


The hidden ball tactics occasionally bring on speed 
trap complaints too, mostly from out of state motor 
club patrons. Speed trap, a phrase abhorred by en- 
forcement officials, seems a matter of definition to 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Ed Scheidt. “It is not 
a speed trap,” he explains, “unless an officer inten- 
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North Carolina troopers set up a “whammy” to 
check speed of motorists, and a few of those violating 
the 55 mph speed law will be sure to cry, “Speed 
trap!” 


tionally lures a motorist into a violation and then 
arrests him.” 


In North Carolina no road—even lightly traveled 
ones—could be considered lures. All are conspicuously 
posted with caution signs reading “Speed Electrically 
Timed.” And few troopers have the time or incli- 
nation to goad travelers into a violation. Charges of 
“arrest quotas” are complete fiction Patrol Headquar- 
ters states emphatically. 


Most North Carolina newspapers share the opinion 
of enforcement officials that speed trap accusations 
originate largely from arrested speeders as a sort olf 
retaliation effort. Saving face, the Orientals call it. 
Safety officials are stressing throughout the state the 
formula to avoid “losing face’’—always drive at legal 
and common sense speeds. 


North Carolina has been using the electronic de- 
vices since 1952. The Highway Patrol operates 60 
of the devices, switching them at random on roads 
throughout the state. 


Kansas Newspaper Safety Seminar 


First of its kind in the nation, the two-day Kansas 
Newspaper Seminar on Traffic Safety was held in 
Topeka, June 4-5. Jim Reed, managing editor of 
the Topeka Daily Capital, was general chairman. 


The Seminar was held primarily for publishers in 
the state, in an effort to secure coordinated efforts 
in facing the state’s highway traffic problem. Sponsors 
were the State Highway Commission, the Kansas 
Highway Patrol, Washburn University and Capper 
Publications. 
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Finds Same Basic Problems—Slightly Different Approaches 


4 Visit “Jo Police 


Iu Euglaud & Germany 


On April 22 of this year, I returned from a most 
interesting and informative tour of police depart- 
ments, police schools and forensic science (criminal) 
laboratories in England and Western Germany. This 
was made possible through the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Frances Glessner Lee of Littleton, N. H., who estab- 
lished a foundation in her name some years ago to 
finance and supervise seminars in homicide investi- 
gation for state police officers at the Harvard School 
of Legal Medicine. 

Upon my arrival in London, I learned that all po- 
lice agencies in England and Wales are responsible 
to the Crown through the Office of the Home Secre- 
tary, which is known as the “Home Office” or “Home 
Department.” This department is headed by the 
Home Secretary or, officially, the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs, and is charged with the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of the country. The Home 
Secretary has cabinet rank. 

The department employs four inspectors who are 
responsible for the periodic inspection of city and 
county police departments. Should the various de- 
partments be found in good order and efficiency, the 
British government assumes half the cost of operation 
with the individual department paying the other 
half. Thus it is readily apparent that each chief con- 
stable, whose rank compares with that of our chiefs 
of police, is forever striving to maintain the highest 
possible standards in his organization. 


Contrary to general opinion, Scotland Yard is not 
the headquarters of a national police department since 
no such department exists. It is, however, the head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan Police Department with 
jurisdiction over the 700 square miles and 814 million 
people which comprise London. Scotland Yard has 
an authorized strength of 20,000 men but now, due 
to salary difficulties, only 15,000 are employed. 

There is one metropolitan exception to the juris- 
diction of Scotland Yard. It does not have control 
over an area known as the “Old London City” or, 
simply, “City of London.” This consists of one square 
mile within the corporate limits of Greater London 
within which are located the stock markets, banks 
and insurance companies. It is policed by its own 
department with an authorized strength of 1,000 men. 

All law enforcement in both England and Wales is 
performed by either city or county police and these 
total about 60,000. Uniformed police all wear the 
same uniforms, with the exception of buttons which 
carry the names of the various city or county constab- 
ularies, receive the same rates of pay in the various 
ranks, are given the same training courses and enforce 
the same laws. Naturally, this promotes considerable 
uniformity in the field of law enforcement. It is in- 
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teresiing to note that no officer habitually carries any 
type of firearm. 

The Home Office operates regional police schools 
which each officer (“constable’”” in England) is re- 
quired to attend. The cost is borne by the Home 
Office and the local department is assessed for a pro- 
portionate share of the expense based on the number 
of constables employed. In addition, the Home 
Office operates regional forensic science or crime labor- 
atories on the same financial basis. 

Scotland Yard and various other administrative 
headquarters were included in my visits as well as 
some of the regional police schools and crime labor- 
atories. These schools and laboratories are housed 
in buildings which were formerly the private homes 
of wealthy people who, due to heavy taxes of the 
present day, have been unable to maintain them. The 
police college I visited at Ryton-on-Dunsmore offered 
courses in Fingerprinting, Photography, Standard Mo- 
tor Vehicle Operation, Advanced Motor Vehicle Oper- 
ation, Forensic Science, Dog Handling and Training 
for Probationary Constables, Inspectors, Chief Inspec- 
tors, Sergeants, Instructors and Superintendents. 
“Superintendent” as a title in England does not have 
the general connotation it does in this country but 
merely indicates a department head in any police 
agency. 

Salary scales for British police do not compare favor- 
ably with those in the United States. They range 
from 445 pounds per year for a newly appointed con 
stable to 1,350 pounds for a chief superintendent. The 
present value of the pound may fluctuate from $2.64 
to $2.84. 


Comparing the crime of murder with the same of- 
fense in the United States, London, with 814 mil- 
lion people, averages some 30 such crimes per year. 
Norfolk, Va., with a population of less than 300,000, 
sees approximately the same number each year. 

There are no speed limits in England but this does 
not appear to pose any particular problem since most 
of the roads wind around property lines of adjoining 
farms with frequent abrupt turns. There are a few 
roads upon which high speed may be attained and 
most of the drivers I was with on these cruised at 
from 90 to 95. 

I attempted to draw some conclusion as to a com- 
parison of the English and United States mileage 
death rates but was unable to obtain the necessary 
figures. I did learn that some 5,200 people are killed 
there each year but, from personal observation of the 
trafic flow, I am inclined to believe that the United 
States has the better rate. 

While in England, I had the novel pleasure of wit- 
nessing a field trial for police dogs on obedience and 
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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar . Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 





analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 
in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 
for today’s cars. 















For more information on the 
Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 
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Col. Woodson, second from right, is greeted at en- 
trance of the Crime Laboratory, West Germany Fed- 
eral Police, in Wiesbaden, by Kriminalrat Mitschke, 
Administrative Assistant for Dr. Wooly, President of 
the Laboratory; Major Edward Feely, Provost Marshal, 
U. 8. Army, Frankfurt; and Hans Zimmmerman, a 
German National employed by the U. 8. Army Crime 
Laboratory, Frankfurt, who served as interpreter. 


tracking and was astounded at the outstanding per- 
formance of these dogs. The English believe both 
the Doberman Pinscher and Alsatian are superior to 
the bloodhound for tracking. 

Throughout my visit in England, I met many high 
officials who were invariably most gracious and who 
went out of their way to make me comfortable and 
at home. I was further most favorably impressed with 
the integrity, loyalty to the Crown and devotion to 
police duties exhibited by all ranks whom I observed. 

Upon leaving England, I flew to Germany where | 
was met by the Head of the Lie Detector Operation 
of the U. S. Army Crime Laboratory at Frankfurt. 
His assistant, Mr. Hans Zimmerman, a civilian em- 
ployee, was a German infantryman under Field Mar- 
shal Rommel during World War LI, was captured by 
the British and later sent to America as a prisoner 
of war. He is familiar with most of our western and 
southern states and spoke fluent English while act- 
ing as my interpreter. 

My next visit was to the Frankfurt City Police De- 
yartment to meet Dr. Littman, the Chief, whom I 
rad known for years through our association in the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. Un- 
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fortunately, he was absent from his office but his 
assistant conducted us through Headquarters and ac- 
companied us to one of their precinct stations in the 
city. Also visited was the Crime Laboratory for the 
U. S. Army in Europe, located at Frankfurt, where 
we found the most modern equipment and facilities 
known to police science. 

Our troops are housed in the same excellent build- 
ings, with modern facilities, in which Hitler quartered 
his crack legions, as well as in housing developments 
which we have erected there for families of our mili- 
tary personnel. The latter are equally adequate four- 
story buildings which give the appearance of large 
communities throughout the American Zone. 

We travelled by car over the Autobahn, a road 
built by Hitler, to visit the Crime Laboratory of the 
West Germany Federal Police in Wiesbaden where we 
met Dr. Dooley, the President, who outlined the func- 
tions of the nine divisions under his command. These 
include the Secret Service Section which consists of 
280 people charged with the security and safety of the 
leaders of the German Federal Republic. 

One of the purposes of this office is the maintenance 
of liaison between state and municipal police agencies 
and judicial authorities through INTERPOL. In 
such cases, upon request of the Ministry of the Interio1 
or the state government, investigations may be con- 
ducted by the Federal Office. Otherwise the Federal 
Office rarely enters cases. 

The Fingerprint Section serves as a central reposi- 
tory for files and these are relatively new as they 
were not inaugurated until after 1945 and all prints 
prior to this were destroyed. Classification is based 
upon the Henry system and there are approximately 
1,200,000 prints on file. All police agencies in Ger- 
many are required by law to forward copies to this 
office and all residents of Western Germany who 
move from one location to another must, within three 
days after arriving at their new and permanent ad- 
dresses, register with the local police department. 

We toured also the central file which contains the 
records of all persons involved in any crime in West- 
ern Germany. This section publishes what is known 
to us as a “daily bulletin” and which is disseminated 
to all sections of Germany and to bordering countries. 

The Counterfeit Section is closely connected with 
the Federal Reserve Bank and handles investigations 
concerning counterfeit money, even though the actual 
investigations are conducted by local police. In the 
Laboratory Section, we met Department Director 
Mally who has invented a device which can quickly 
identify the make, model and other characteristics of 
a typewriter. He has further catalogued and publish- 
ed an index of the many characteristics of all known 
typewriters in the world. By taking, as an example, 
an extortion note and consulting the catalogue, he is 
able to dial the characteristics of the writing as in- 
dicated in the catalogue and in less than two minutes 
make an identification of the make, and model of the 
typewriter used. 

Mr. Mally also showed us an instrument which 
would remove blacked-out sections of documents by 
the use of supersonic waves. This office has also Nar- 
cotics, Toxicological, Arson and Explosion, Firearms 
and Biological Sections. The people whom we met 
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appeared glad to have us visit them and asked that 
we extend their greetings to the police officers of this 
country. Their capability impressed us as much as 
their friendliness. 


Military Police Headquarters for the U. S. Army 
in Europe was next on the list and there we toured 
all sections of the Headquarters installations. In 
Western Germany, as in England, there is no speed 
limit. On the Autobahn, a wonderful highway from 
an engineering standpoint, we saw thousands of 
scooters and low-horsepower motor vehicles moving 
at low speeds but high- powered cars, such as the 
Mercedes, traveled at from 80 to 100 mph. With this 
condition existing, it is easy to understand why so 
many people are killed on the highways of Western 
Germany. 


Here, I also tried to draw some comparison of their 
mileage death rate with that of ours but was again 
unable to do so for lack of information on traffic flow. 
In 1950, there were 1,949,803 vehicles registered in 
Western Germany. By 1955, this figure had increased 
to 4,555,600 which does not include the thousands 
we have in the American Zone. These statistics should 
indicate that most German motorists have limited 
driving experience. 


Deaths on Western Germany highways, not includ- 
ing those of our military personnel, numbered 11,200 
during the months of April, 1955 through January, 
1956, and this figure is ample evidence that the mile- 
age death rate of Western Germany is terrific. This 
theory was further strengthened by my own observa- 
tions as to traffic flow. 


We found the city police function in cities while 
state police operate in rural sections. There appears 
to be a close working relationship between all West- 
ern Germany police agencies and their officers gave 
the impression of efficiency and adequate training. 
Very little work is done at the Federal level. 


It is my conclusion that police problems are basic- 
ally the same in the countries I visited as well as the 
United States, although we might use slightly different 
approaches to various problems. 


I would like to express again my appreciation to 
the Frances Glessner Lee Foundation for affording 
me the opportunity of making this trip. The work 
which Mrs. Lee, who is a captain in the New Hamp- 
shire Police, has done and is doing through her foun- 
dation is a veritable boon to the police officers of 
America. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Commander Ralph N. 
Pickles, USN, has relieved Lt. Commander Russell L. 
Sanders, USN, as Commanding Officer of the Armed 
Services Police, serving the Washington metropolitan 
area. 


A MICROWAVE STATION that can be trans- 
ported to a site by helicopter and then put into oper- 
ation in as little as two hours has been developed by 
Motorola for the U. S. Air Force. The telescopic, 
100-foot antenna mast, made of magnesium and weigh- 
ing 800 pounds, can be erected in less than an hour 
by a trained crew of eight men. 
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Graduates Of Polygraph Institute 


Above are the 12 graduates of the spring graduating 
class at the Keeler Polygraph Institute in Chicago. 
Completing the intensive six-week course in lie de- 


tection techniques were: 


Standing, left to right, Gerald V. Tesch, Nebraska 
Staie Safety Patrol; William R. Armstrong, Jr., St. 
Louis, Mo., Police Department; Alfonso Hijar, El 
Paso, Tex., Police Department; William M. Wilson, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Police Department; A. B. 
McCauley, McCauley Detective Bureau, Denver; Dale 


J. Granrud, North Dakota State Bureau of Criminal 


Identification; and Douglas G. McDowall, Bismarck, 
N. D., Police Department. 


Seated, |. to r., John Jurens, Universal Fingerprint 
Bureau, Toronto, Ont.; Walter W. Riedl, Wausau 
Wis., Police Department; John E. McGurie, Freemont, 
Ohio, Police Department; Dr. Pedro Pardon Ponce, 
Banco de Mexico, Mexico City, D. F., Mexico; and 
Lloyd C. Peterson, El Paso, Tex., Police Department. 


POLICEMAN’S WIFE 


Heroes are portrayed in written words 

In pictures, verse and song, 

While Heroines recline where bright stars shine 
Reserved for the brave and the strong. 


There is one unsung for her glorious deeds 
In this modern, dangerous age, 

Yet she’s a halo of light on the darkest night 
For each act on life’s great stage. 


Her faith, her courage and earnest prayers 
Guide a man who enforces the law, 

And silent lips, follow his many trips 
Through the jungles of tooth and claw. 


Here in the background lives hope and cheei 
Fighting the evils of trouble and strife, 


She’s a Heroine true, to a man in blue 
God keep her always, “Policeman's Wife.” 


Victor C. Kelso 


The Police Chief 
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A Look At Probation and Parole Seventeen Years Later 


“The National Coufereuce 
Ou Probation péud Parole 


Reported By 
M. L. Harney, Special Consultant 
U. S. Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C. 


It was 17 years ago, almost to the day, that over 
700 conferees attended the first National Parole Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., called by the Attorney 
General at the request of the President. Attending 
that two-day meeting were governors, federal and 
state judges, prison officials, police authorities, pros- 
ecutors, public welfare leaders, practicing attorneys, 
social workers, and parole and probation officers. 
That Conference had three objectives: (1) presenting 
to the entire nation the facts concerning parole; 
(2) reaching agreement as to the desirable standards 
and procedures in the administration of parole; and 
(3) pointing the way to closer cooperation between 
the federal government and the government of the 
several states. Ten principles were enunciated at that 
Conference which have served as monumental guide- 
posts in correction practice through the years since 
1939. 


Calling the second National Conference on Proba- 
tion and Parole, also in Washington, D. C., April 
9-11, 1956, the United States Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., in cooperation with the National 
Probation and Parole Association and the United 
States Board of Parole, set forth three main objectives 
also: 

1. To evaluate existing parole standards and _ prac- 
tices, 

2. To promulgate and publish manual and guide 
materials on parole principles and practices, and 

3. To focus nationwide attention on the impor- 
tance of parole in the control of delinquency and 
crime. 


I appreciated very much the compliment of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police in desig- 
nating me as a delegate to this Conference. Several 
distinguished and able people addressed the general 
sessions, including Hon. Earl Warren, Chief Justice 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, who gave the keynote 
address; Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, who outlined the scope 
and purpose of the Conference; Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
spoke on “The Challenges of Crime Control”'; and 
Hon. James V. Bennett, director, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, on “Enter Prisoner—Exit Citizen.” 


_ ‘Mr. Hoover’s address was printed in full in the June 
isuse of The Police Chief. 
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The morning sessions were devoted to general dis- 
cussion of the subject, while the afternoon sessions 
were in the form of workshops on various aspects olf 
the subject. These were Parole Concepts and Ter- 
minology, Sentencing and Parole Laws, Parole Board 
Structure, Parole Board Fuictions, Parole and Public 
Relations, Preparation for Parole, Criteria for Parole 
Selection, Detainers and Warrants and Procedures fon 
Violators, Parole Staff, Parole Supervision, Discharge 
from Parole, and Statistical and Administrative Re- 
porting. 

I was assigned to the workshop on Parole Concepts 
and Terminology. The panel stayed pretty close to 
terminology. 

The group began its considerations with a con- 
ceptual definition on parole, bearing in mind that 
parole is an integral part of the total correctional 
process, is a method of selectivity releasing offenders 
from an institution whereby society is afforded pro- 
tection and the offender is provided continuing treat 
ment in the outside community. It was also brought 
out that the kind of service which benefits both the 
individual and society requires professional compet- 
ence and human, realistic administration, for both 
human lives and the safety of society are at stake. 


Bearing in mind that the purposes of parole are 
the protection of society and the rehabilitation of the 
offender, the group went on to relate terminology 
and concepts. It was brought out that a considerable 
part of the difficulty in definitions of parole terms 
lies in differences in practices rather than in differ- 
ences in the uses of the terms. An example given was 
with respect to “revocation” of parole, with many 
boards adjudicating a parole as revoked immediately 
upon the issuance of a warrant for an alleged viola- 
tion, while other boards in such instances place the 
parolee in a “delinquent” or “parole suspended” 
status until a board hearing is held on the charge or 
question of violation. 


Other definitions—parole to a detainer, good time, 
work time, conditional release, parole hearing, board 
interview, board review, staff review, technical viola- 
tion, statutory violation, conditions of release, special 
conditions of release, etc.—were similary reviewed 
in light of practice and definition. 

I am submitting copies of the major speeches which 
I was able to secure, and any final documents issued 
for the Conference will be submitted at a future date. 


The Police Chief 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
By Hon. Earl Warren 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 








This great gathering is reminiscent of another at 
which I spoke from this same platform 17 years ago 
almost to the day. It also was called by an Attorney 
General of the United States. The purpose of the 
Conference was identical with this one. I see many 
persons at this meeting whom I faced at that time— 
people who have devoted their lives to this cause. 

Much has happened in the field of corrections and 
particularly in parole since that time. But there is, 
of course, much more to be done. Attorney General 
Brownell has rendered a great service to the nation 
in bringing you together for this exchange of ideas. 
[ am sure that, in addition to the stimulation which 
you will receive from your personal associations here, 
people everywhere will acquire a better understanding 
of at least some of the things they should know con- 
cerning the objectives, the accomplishments and_ the 
shortcomings of parole. It is through such under- 
standing that we can hope to make progress. 

I speak to you—the experts in the field—not as an 
expert myself but as one who has worked with and 
around parole for a sufficient length of time to ap- 
preciate its place in Government; to have some un- 
derstanding of its importance to society; to have an 
abiding admiration for those who devote their lives 
to the cause; and to be aware of some of your many 
problems. 

It has been my opportunity in life to see much of 
parole from different vantage points—first, of course, 
as a citizen; second, as a prosecutor; third, as the 
legal advisor of a parole system; fourth, as Governor 
of my State charged with the administration of a 
parole system, and recently from the Bench. I say 
to you frankly that it presents a different picture from 
each of these vantage points because from each of 
them our outlook is circumscribed. But each of these 
experiences has strengthened my belief in the impor- 
tance of the work and my expectation for its accel- 
erated progress in the future. 

In so many quarters, the principle of parole is little 
understood and reluctantly accepted. In so many 
others, an appraisal of its work is made on the basis 
of the failures of a few parolees instead of on the 
basis of the rehabilitation of the vast majority. I con- 
sider the progress to have been made the hard way 
because so many people believe a parole system re- 
presents the coddling of prisoners, and because so 
many close their eyes and their minds to the fact that 
no one is ever committed to the supervision of a pa- 
role system until society has acknowledged its frustra- 
tion; until our social institutions including the home, 
the school, and the church have admitted their in- 
ability to successfully guide or rehabilitate him; and 
until a court has found that he is incorrigible and that 
the state has no other means of curbing his lawless- 
ness. 

Both reason and fairness should dictate that in 
these circumstances we have no right either to de- 
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mand or expect a perfect rehabilitation record from 
any parole system, and that it is only where a fair 
opportunity is given that we can expect much progress 
in rehabilitation to be made. As I told you, I sincere- 
ly believe that real progress has been made. It is 
now being made in my own state. This is due to 
the fact that you and those whom you represent have 
had sufficient faith in the wisdom and justice of the 
system to devote your lives to its advancement. I 
claim very little credit for whatever progress has been 
made in California in recent years because I merely 
established the ground rules for the service. I left 
the operation entirely to experts who were qualified 
to administer it. The ground rules were simple. We 
put our entire corrections system under the civil serv- 
ice. With the cooperation of an understanding Legis- 
lature, we classified and paid the workers as important 
public servants. We selected the best available careet 
people in the country to administer the system; and 
lastly we let them do their jobs without political in- 
terference of any kind. Those ground rules were 
adequate for my associates and, I am sure, they would 
be adequate in any state. Men and women who are 
willing to devote their lives to the rehabilitation ol 
broken people are unwilling to inject politics into 
the parole system. It is contrary to every instinct 
they have. And I think it can be said with assurance 
that where political influence finds its way into ow 
corrections system, it is forced upon those who are 
working in it. It rarely springs from within. Still it 
is to be found in some places, and to the extent that 
it is found it is demoralizing both to the workers and 
to those who are under their supervision. 


It would be a very wholesome thing if out of this 
Conference could come a public awareness of the fact 
that the parole of a prisoner is not an act of codding 
but on the contrary is an extension of the state’s super- 
vision while he is trying to re-establish himself in so- 
ciety. So many people do not realize that even for a 
good man the regimentation of prison life over a term 
of years would weaken his ability to compete in society 
as much as a cast on his leg for a like period would 
weaken him for running. It would also be a whole- 
some result of this Conference if many people could 
be made to realize that the vast majority of prisoners 
must be released eventually to become our neighbors 
and fellow workers in all walks of life. This holds 
true for more than nine out of every ten prisoners. 


There are in the nation at the present time ap- 
proximately 200 state and federal prisons, reforma- 
tories and camps. They have a normal capacity of 
about 175,000. Last year there were approximately 
90,000 new commitments. If it were not for the fact 
that 80,000 were released each year, the number of 
prisoners would soon engulf us. Should we release 
them outright or should we subject them to the super- 
vision of parole? The average sentence for all state 
prisoners is approximately eight years. If we had no 
adjusting release of prisoners, it would be but a few 
years until we would need many times the number of 
prisoners with many times the capacity of those we 
have today. I am sure the future of penology is not 
to be found in any such solution. 


The maximum security prison has its place in our 
corrective systems, but we have every reason to hope 
that it will play a smaller part as time goes on. Dif- 
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ferent types of institutions, different degrees of re- 
straint, varied opportunities for education and work— 
all looking toward the parole of the individual and his 
rehabilitation in society—is the objective toward which 
we must work. The sooner the public, legislators, 
administrators and tax-conscious groups realize that 
the best security and the cheapest security we can 
have for our homes against the depredations of people 
who have once been committed to a penitentiary for 
serious crime is not only an enlightened prison system, 
but also an understanding parole system, the sooner 
we can turn the tide of crime in favor of the law- 
abiding community. The sooner we can bring about 
team play by juvenile authorities, police, prosecutors, 
judges, probation officers, the staffs of correctional 
institutions, and parole officers the sooner we can 
make progress on the grand scale. 


All states and the Federal government have some 
form of parole procedure. Some, however, are little 
more than a name. In some jurisdictions, a probation 
officer will have more than 500 to supervise. In very 
few do they have less than 100. In none that I am 
aware of do they have as few as 40 to 50, which is 
considered as an ideal workload. Who on earth could 
supervise 500 broken men with the limited skills and 
opportunities of the average ex-convict? All the large 
cities have thousands of policemen to guard against 
the commission of crime, but how many parole officers 
do those same cities have to guide and rehabilitate 
those who are in the potential criminal class? The 
value of any parole system lies in the personal super- 
vision given to the individual by trained and under- 
standing people. To the extent that we fall short in 
supplying such supervision, we are missing our op- 
portunity to make life and property more secure in 
America. 


As I told you at the outset, I am not an expert in 
the field of parole, and I have no advice to offer you 
concerning the performance of your duties. However, 
if I may be permitted, I should like to make just a 
few closing observations that, in my opinion, would 
apply to any parole system. 


The personnel must be of the highest integrity. It 
must be trained for the job. The job must pay sufh- 
cient to attract that type of person. There should 
be tenure to prevent indiscriminate firing or the 
threat of firing. There should be a sufficient num- 
ber of parole officers to adequately supervise the pa- 
rolees because no system is better than the supervision 
and guidance it affords. It should be operated by 
full-time employees because the responsibility for pa- 
role work should be in the hands of professionals. 
The work should be approached in the same spirit 
as that of John Newton who, seeing a man being 
led to the gallows, said to a friend: “. . . but for the 
Grace of God, there go we.” 


Everything that is done should be on a factual 
basis, and the facts should be recorded because it 
is only through verified records that we can make 
sure of the road we have traveled and the direction 
in which we are headed. 

And, lastly, every intrusion of politics should be 


resented and when possible brought out into the light 
of day. 
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These, of course, are elementary things, but they 


are also fundamental. I am sure all of you know 
them and are aware of their importance, but it has 
been sagely remarked that men more frequently re- 
quire to be reminded than informed. 

I extend to you my best wishes for continued success 
and my belief that the process of parole is destined 
for greater progress and with more lasting satisfactions 
for those who administer it. I believe that this Con- 
ference will do much to promote that result. I con- 
gratulate all of you on your high-minded attachment 
to this important facet of the administration of justice. 








SCOPE OF THE CONFERENCE 
By Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
Attorney General of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 








The problem of crime prevention and control pre- 
sents a challenge to everyone working in the field of 
corrections and the administration of Justice. The 
Department of Justice is interested in each and every 
phase of crime prevention and control, but appreci- 
ates the fact that the subject of corrections is so ex- 
pansive that it cannot very well be encompassed in 
one three-day working conference. So, on this occa- 
sion we have limited our conference workshops to a 
consideration of the different aspects of parole. In 
order, however, that the conference might have an 
expression from those working in two important re- 
lated areas of corrections that have a direct bearing 
on the success of parole, Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
Hon. James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisoners, will address the conference. 

Parole is the release of a convicted offender under 
supervision, and under certain restrictions and _ re- 
quirements, after he has served a portion of his sen- 
tence in a penal institution. It is not clemency or a 
grant of forgiveness, but a process of regulated refor- 
mation. Prison gates swing two ways—they swing shut 
for those who have run afoul of the law and are sen- 
tenced to a period of confinement, and they swing 
open for those who have served the portion of their 
sentence deemed necessary for preparation to return 
to free society. Ninety-five percent of the persons 
sent to prison are eventually returned to society, about 
forty percent on parole and a considerable number 
of the remainder under some form of supervision. 
So it is vitally important that the bridge of supervision 
which must carry them from a controlled situation to 
freedom and useful citizenship be a strong one. 


Although parole received its first official sanction 
in the United States over 79 years ago when the Elmira 
Reformatory in New York began the practice, there 
has been to my knowledge only one national confer- 
ence on the subject of parole prior to this meeting. 
The first national conference on parole was called 
following a period in which parole in many instances, 
according to the then Attorney General, had been 
“a source of scandal.” It had been viewed with much 
suspicion and distrust by a large segment of the gen- 
eral public. Statements of certain public officials 
and persons in some private agencies based on their 
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own personal fears of parole as a tool of rehabilitation 
helped to fan the flames of controversy which welled 
up an intense desire to learn the facts concerning the 
use of parole throughout the nation during the late 
1930's. 


The Survey of Release Procedures which preceded 
the 1939 Conference provided a base for that Con- 
ference which had not been available previously. 
The outstanding accomplishment of the 1939 con- 
ference was The Declaration of Principles of Parole. 
Workers in the field of parole have come a long way 
since 1939. With the enactment of parole legislation 
in Mississippi in 1944 every state in the Union has 
a parole statute. Today, every state is a member of 
the Interstate Compact on Parole, and the Federal 
government cooperates closely with the Administra- 
tion of that Compact in matters in which they have 
a mutual interest. I treasure very highly the resolu- 
tion passed by the Administrators commending the 
Department of Justice for its cooperation. 


Those of you assembled here today—the policy 
makers, day to day workers, and interested lay leaders 
representing the best minds available in the field of 
parole and sent here by the Governors of forty-seven 
states, six territories, the Dominion of Canada, and 
the leaders in the parole and correctional fields of 
these jurisdictions are tender testimony of the progress 
that has been made since 1939. Also, the atmosphere 
in which we meet today is much different than it 
was in 1939. The 1939 Conference was the outgrowth 
of public apprehension as a result of either the mis- 
use of parole or the lack of public understanding of 
the parole process. By contrast, this conference is 
the outgrowth of a calm well-thought out decision 
that now is the time to take inventory of the progress 
we have made, what is needed and desirable to elevate 
all parole systems to the highest levels of proficiency 
and effectiveness, and determine how we can strength- 
en parole services by an agreement on standards which 
will serve as goals for the nation. 


In calling this 1956 National Conference on Parole, 
in cooperation with the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association and the United States Board of Pa- 
role, I have set forth the following objectives: 

_ |. To evaluate existing parole standards and prac- 
tices. 

2. To promulgate and publish manual and guide 
materials on parole principles and practices. 

3. To focus nationwide attention on the importance 
of parole in the control of delinquency and crime. 

Parole is a most important part in the total pro- 
gram of administering criminal justice. Where high 
standards are established and maintained, real prog- 
ress has been made. Where it has yielded to political 
or other pressures, or has incompetent personnel or 
inadequate staff, it has failed to fulfill its function. 
Crime isa national problem and like disease, it neither 
recognizes nor stops at any artificial barriers. You 
cannot wall it up in the confines of a single state or 
section of the country, and if parole services in any 
area are inadequate they impair the overall efforts 
of the nation to cope with its crime and delinquency 
problem. I am deeply impressed with the importance 
of this conference and the wealth of formal training, 
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experience, and professional know how of those of 
you in attendance today, and it is my most fervent 
prayer that your findings and recommendations will 
be as a leading light and guiding star for those of us 
present and those who will follow us in the field of 
yarole in the years ahead, for good parole guidance 
is crime prevention as well as relormation and protec- 
tion of society. 


I am happy that the preparation for this confer- 
ence has afforded an opportunity for the Department 
of Justice and the U. S. Board of Parole to work 
closely with the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, an association that has pioneered in the field 
of parole for almost half a century, and whose officers 
and staff personnel have brought to our planning 
meetings their rich heritage and the distillation of 
their ripe wisdom and experience. The solid founda- 
tion of the association was built by Charles Lionel 
Chute whose mantle has been worn with the reflection 
of great credit and distinction by our presiding officer 
this morning, Mr. Will C. Turnbladh. I agree with 
the National Probation and Parole Association that 
only sustained effort, public and private, can build 
and maintain the service needed for early and effec- 
tive control and treatment of crime. Any area of 
government operation must be reviewed, revised, and 
improved to stay in tune with other happenings in a 
rapidly changing, complex, and competitive society. 


The other co-sponsor of this conference is an agency 
in the Department of Justice of which I am very 
proud—the U. S. Board of Parole. Members of the 
Board must have had special training and experience, 
and must have attained recognition in law, medicine, 
criminology, penology, psychology, or sociology. On 
the Federal board we have two lawyers, a psychologist, 
a sociologist, a former warden, a former state parole 
director, and two former probation officers whose for- 
mal training was in law. We feel that this cross sec- 
tion of backgrounds and experience gives us a quasi- 
judicial administrative agency of delicate balance. The 
points of view and disciplines represented—legal, psy- 
chological, penological, and sociological—are rarely 
found in any one person. The systematic exchange 
of views and ideas in individual cases by such a board 
and a consensus of a majority of three out of five in 
decisions to grant, deny, or revoke parole give sub- 
stantial validity to board actions. Also, the fact that 
the board hears and passes upon applications for pa- 
role in 31 institutions located in various parts of the 
United States and yet has the opportunity to sit en 
banc, to discuss similar and contrasting factual situa- 
tions in a central office before deciding a case, enables 
it to avoid great disparity and unbalanced justice in 
its decisions. 

A congressional Act of 1950 authorized a Youth 
Division of the Parole Board of three members, in- 
creasing the size of the Board to eight members, with 
definite tenure whose decisions were not reviewable 
by the Office of the Attorney General. No steps were 
taken pursuant to this Act until 1953, when the first 
three members were selected by President Eisenhower 
for the Youth Division. On January 19, 1954, the 
Federal Youth Act was certified for Federal judicial 
districts east of the Mississippi River. We are hope- 
ful of being able to extend this improved correctional 
treatment program to all Federal juvenile and youth- 
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ful offenders next year. Already I am encouraged 
by the fine showing that is being made by this pro- 
gram. The Chairman of the Youth Division recently 
reported that some 40 percent of all youths eligible 
under the Federal Youth Act have during the past 
year been committed under its special provisions. 
Also that the majority of the Federal Justices are 
making use of the Act. It is most challenging to note 
the fine progress that many of these juveniles and 
youths are making under an enlightened program 
of this type. Although the Youth Program is very 
new, the Federal Courts have committed to date 729 
youths and the Youth Division has released 164 com- 
mitted youth offenders on parole. Of this group, the 
Division has issued violator warrants in only twenty 
instances. This is an excellent beginning and one 
that holds great hope for our Federal juvenile and 
youth offenders. 


July 15, 1955 the Board was brought to its full 
strength of eight members. Also, in 1955 the Board 
published the first revision of its rules since 1936 and 
the first publication of the Board’s annual report 
made its appearance. The new Board has changed 
the Board rules so that the presence of a detainer is 
no longer an absolute bar to parole consideration. 
This has resulted in obviating many miscarriages of 
justice, and makes possible joint supervision of parol- 
ees with the states in a number of instances. The 
review of each inmate’s case by the Board at least 
annually with a parole progress report on the anniver- 
sary of his eligibility insures that there will be no 
forgotten men among the 20,000 inmates in our Fed- 
eral penal institutions. The establishment of regular 
hearing days at the Board headquarters in Washing- 
ton for the lawyers, relatives, and friends of inmates, 
before as many Board Members as are in town at the 
time of hearing, has been widely acclaimed as a great 
improvement over the old system of hearings before 
individual Board Members. The leadership the Board 
has shared in arranging this conference is in my opin- 
ion unimpeachable evidence of its interest in high 
parole standards. I hasten to add, however, that the 
Federal government is not seeking through this con- 
ference in any way to extend its jurisdiction in the 
parole field. 

In order that the governors might have no appre- 
hension about sending delegates to this conference 
4nd that their representatives might be free to express 
their thoughts without reservation, it was decided 
that the findings of the Conference would not be bind- 
ing upon any of the jurisdictions represented here. 
This arrangement we believe will also have the ad- 
vantage of stimulating the best thinking of all parti- 
cipants in the conference. 


During the 1939 Conference the hope was expressed 
that “throughout ... (the conference there would). .. 
be a clear distinction between parole and time off 
for good behavior—a distinction that will be unmis- 
takable.” I express the same hope that not only dur- 
ing this Conference will such a distinction be crystal 
clear, but that the conference will agree on a single 
word that will convey at once to those in the profes- 
sion, the press and ordinary layman instances in which 
a person is released with time off for good behavior— 
just as we have one word to convey the parole situa- 
tion. It has been my observation during my adminis- 
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tration that parole has been damaged and suffered 
most in the eyes of the public from news reports de- 
scribing certain offenders as parolees when they are 
in fact persons who were denied parole and were re- 
leased from prison after serving their sentences less 
statutory allowances for good behavior or work in 
prison industries. To-date no prisoner has ever been 
paroled from Alcatraz, and yet in several instances 
during my administration when persons released from 
this institution on so-called conditional release com- 
mitted a new offense, they have been described in 
press stories as parolees. Sometimes a press story will 
describe the former prisoner as a “conditional re- 
leasee’’ and in the same article call him a “parolee.” 
It appears to me that the press is not entirely at fault 
in this matter since the confusion seems to come about 
in part from the choice of the term “conditional re- 
lease.” I have recently taken a close look at the 
term “conditional release’ and have made the fol- 
lowing notations: In Frederick A. Moran’s article on 
The Origins of Parole published in the 1945 Year- 
book of the National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation, parole is defined as “the conditional release of 
an individual from a penal institution, after he has 
served part of the sentence imposed upon him.” The 
expression conditional release is not found in the 
Federal statutes covering the release of adult or juve- 
nile offenders. Section 4164 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code states “‘a prisoner having served the term 
or terms for which he shall have been sentenced after 
June 29, 1932, less good time deductions, shall upon 
release be treated as if released on parole.” Thus the 
expression conditional release as used in Federal adult 
and juvenile cases is the result of Administrative 
Regulation and is not statutory. The Federal Youth 
Corrections Act does not use the word parole, but uses 
the expressions conditional release and released con- 
ditionally under supervision. In comparing the lan- 
guage of Section 4203 of Title 18 of the U. S. Code 
dealing with adults, and Section 5037 of Title 18 of 
the U. S. Code dealing with juveniles where the ex- 
pression released on parole is used, with the language 
of Section 5017 of Title 18 of the U. S. Code (Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act) where the expressions 
conditional release and released conditionally under 
supervision are used, it is clear that the meaning of 
these expressions is synonymous. I am not informed 
as to how these expressions came to be in the states 
and have analyzed the federal situation to indicate 
clearly that we are not irrevocably wedded to the use 
of the expression conditional release as covering the 
situation where a person is released from prison after 
serving his sentence less statutory allowances for good 
behavior or work in prison industries. Because of 
the ease with which parole and conditional release 
may be confused not only in the press but in the 
“trade,” I think the time has arrived for us to boldly 
turn our backs and walk away from the term condi- 
tional release as affording us a clear distinction from 
parole. 


It would please me greatly, and I am sure the U. S. 
Board of Parole, and be of immeasurable value so far 
as public relations and parole are concerned, if this 
conference could agree on a single word to cover the 
situation where a person is released from prison after 
serving his sentence less statutory allowance for good 
behavior or work in prison industries. 
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I wish to make one other observation on the matter 


of public relations and parole. Parole has glamor 
that is frequently not presented to the public through 
mass media in a manner that would inspire public 
confidence in the functioning of the parole system. 
Some playwriters to complete the cycle of a criminal 
case show a character committing an offense, being 
tried, convicted and sentenced, entering prison, serv- 
ing his sentence and being released on parole, and 
committing a new offense. Invariably he is released 
on parole—the glamor of the sequence seems to cause 
this type of release to prevail over the possibility of 
a conditional release, even though the character por- 
trayed would in any good parole system be denied 
the benefit of parole. Sometimes the theme of the 
play makes it appear that the odds in a free society 
against a parolee being a good citizen are overwhelm- 
ing. Once in a while the character successfully com- 
pletes his parole with the help of a pretty girl, and 
occassionally with the help of an effective parole 
officer. 

The undisputable facts are that the great majority 
of parolees do successfully complete their paroles and 
return to positions of usefulness in their communities 
and it is only the parole violator who hits the head- 
lines or attracts public notice. It would seem to me 
that this Conference would make a valuable contri- 
bution if it could find a way to have the true facts 
of parole success more effectively interpreted to the 
public through mass media. 

In closing may I again express my thanks to all 
of you who have come here to participate in the 1956 
National Conference on Parole. The field of parole 
as reflected in your workshop papers is wide, the 
opportunities for service through participation in this 
conference are vast, and the reward to all of us will 
be the satisfaction that will come in the knowledge 
that we will have taken important steps toward crime 
prevention and control through establishing standards 
and guides for strengthening parole services. 








ENTER PRISONER—EXIT CITIZEN 


By Hon. James V. Bennett, Director 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D. C. 








There is a tradition among architects who plan 
noble buildings to seek out words and phrases which 
may be carved upon doorways and pediments to sym- 
bolize the purpose to which the structure is dedicated. 
We can note this in the phrase “Equal Justice Under 
Law” carved above the magnificent columns of the 
Supreme Court. And so it was that when the Terre 
Haute Penitentiary was in process of construction, the 
architects sought a phrase which could be placed over 
the main gateway of the institution. There were 
numerous suggestions, some allegedly humorous and 
some serious. The grim phrase, “Abandon hope all 
ye who enter here” was a cynical contribution of one 
person. Another and more perceptive individual sug- 
gested: “All Experience is an Arch to Build Upon.” 
But had my suggestion been taken it would be “Enter 
Prisoner—Exit Citizen.” 

Not having been able to immortalize these words 
in granite at public expense, I hope you will permit 
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me to use them here as the theme for my paper. 1 
am sure that on this occassion and in this presence, 
looking upon the overriding purpose of corrections 
and parole as turning prisoners into citizens will not 
be considered naive or something that cannot be 
achieved in our day. 

AH of us—prison wardens, parole officials, law en- 
forcement people—want the man who enters the pris- 
on gates today to leave tomorrow a law-abiding mem- 
ber of the community. 

Those in the field of parole are particularly anxious 
that the man who appears before them is ready to 
meet the challenges which he will face upon release 
and that he will not be embittered by his prison ex- 
perience. To bring about the changes that will 
convert the prisoner into a citizen, however, requires 
vastly more than slogans or expressions of pious hopes. 
It is not achieved by tapping the man on the shoulder 
and saying, “Go thou and sin no more.” Building 
character is a tough, realistic job which challenges 
every skill and every bit of knowledge we have gained. 
More, it demands infinte patience and understanding. 
And parole, of course, cannot be successful unless 
prisons and parole agencies working together find 
ways to provide opportunities for the prisoner to 
equip himself with skills, reestablish his self-respect 
and gain a healthy regard for the law. Teaching a 
man to be a law-abiding citizen requires, importantly, 
that he come to realize that he cannot outwit our law 
enforcement agencies. 

I hope I may be forgiven for not reciting figures 
in this presence to show how far short of transform- 
ing prisoners into citizens we have so far fallen. Ours 
is a trying enough job as it is without focusing con- 
tinuously on the dark statistical picture indicating how 
many men return to prison for a post-graduate course. 
Instead of adding up the number of men who ente) 
the prison gates who have previously served some 
prior sentence, let us take credit for the number of 
men who leave our adult correctional institutions 
never to return. When you consider the handicaps 
the ex-prisoner faces you wonder how it is that so 
many of them make good. Moreover, focusing on 
the man who enters as a defeated, warped, hostile 
prisoner and then becomes a citizen helps us pin- 
point and emphasize the positive approach—something 
badly needed in our work. To be sure, we must not 
fool ourselves as we do this by overlooking the fact 
that we know little more about how to change the 
behavior of some individuals than the doctors know 
about how to cure cancer. Unreachable and habitual 
offenders have to be quarantined as long as the law 
permits or until they have matured to the point where 
their unlawful drives are blunted. 


The success of parole depends upon many things. 
But one fact frequently overlooked is that a parole 
system cannot rise above the level of the institutions 
from which parolees are released. It follows, there- 
fore, that the primary function of the correctional 
institution is to provide opportunities through which 
the prisoner may equip himself with skills and _ re- 
establish his self-respect. 

That prisons have not been highly successful in 
this task is true. We must admit that many of our 
prisoners have few and unfortunately some have none 
of the elements which can have a constructive in- 
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fluence on offenders. Nor can we deny that no cor- 
rectional institution is as efficient as possible, even 
under our present state of knowledge. Please do not 
misunderstand me. I am not here to bemoan or excuse. 
We are making progress. That the quality of our 
top leadership is improving is clear to all who have 
been witness to the changes that have occurred in the 
last 15 or 20 years. 

The recent prison disturbances, among other things, 
have placed a high premium upon qualified adminis- 
trators. Fortunately, also, officials are not now look- 
ing for brawn to quell riots but the ability and knowl- 
edge and wherewithal to develop constructive pro- 
grams. Legislators and budgetary authorities are 
also beginning to recognize that the custodial person- 
nel can make or break an institution’s correctional 
program and that competent personnel must be paid 
for the services performed. Moreover, retirement 
plans in only a few places are making it possible to 
release the superannuated without destroying the 
morale of the remaining personnel. 


There have been important steps too in the or- 
ganization of training programs for institutional per- 
sonnel. Several prison systems have made significant 
strides in the organization of continuous in-service 
training courses. This training not only stresses the 
development of practical know-how in such _ basic 
matters as custodial security but it provides the worker 
with a foundation of undersanding of the broader 
implications of institutional work and his place in 
the institution’s program. A number of our colleges 
and universities are working closely with correctional 
administrators in developing intensive training for 
young men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for professional careers. 

One of the most interesting developments has been 
the organization of summer institutes which bring 
together men and women from different areas of our 
work to exchange experience and improve their skills. 
These have served also to reinforce tremendously the 
feelings of unity between correctional workers, parole 
board personnel, and field supervisors. Thus they 
have promoted greater understanding of the common 
purposes we share. 

However, the improvements which have come about 
in recent years leave no room for complacency. In the 
area of diagnostic and training and treatment per- 
sonnel we face both austerity and scarcity. As 1 go 
about from one institution to another I am amazed 
at the lack of verified data the average correctional 
institution has about its inmates. There are 185,000 
men and women in our prisons and reformatories, 
not counting about 10,000 in jails and some 30,000 
in juvenile training schools. The annual turnover 
among adult offenders is about half that number. 
In other words, there are about 90,000 felony cases 
a year to be diagnosed and classified. And how many 
people do we have to do this? According to the 
data reported to our statistical division, there are 
probably not more than 35 or 40 full time psychia- 
trists, about 60 psychologists, not more than 150 full 
time medical officers, possibly 400 social workers, socio- 
logists and institutional parole officers, and a mere 
handful of employment-placement officers. These 
are distributed irregularly among the nearly 200 state 
and Federal penitentiaries, reformatories and camps. 
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The very keystone of the whole correctional process 
is the personnel but make no mistake about it, ade- 
quate stafhing of correctional institutions costs money. 
Without the personnel to study the offender and to 
plan realistically with him for his future, institutional 
treatment cannot be more than stultifying time-serv- 
ing. 

Next in importance to the personnel are the physi- 
cal facilities. Prisons have an antiquity and a sur- 
vival quotient which far exceeds that of any other 
public structure. Can you think of any contemporary 
counterpart in the field of hospitals, schools, factories 
that depend upon modern methods to accomplish 
their objectives which have not been discarded o1 
modernized? Take Missouri for example. Within 
the last month I visited the Missouri State Prison at 
Jefferson City. It was here, as you remember, we 
had one of the most serious and costly riots in the 
history of prisons. I went into one of the antique 
and depressing cell houses being used for the oldei 
prisoners. It is an ancient hulk, five stories high, 
with tomb-like cells that require one to bend down 
as he enters lest he bang his head. Some of the doors 
are tremendous affairs with iron straps that supple- 
ment but slightly the little light that comes through a 
heavily barred 10’x10” window. The galleries and 
roof are of wood that make it a fire trap. Moreover, 
there is little in the way of work or a treatment pro- 
gram. My good friend Colonel Jim Carter is strug- 
gling to make it less depressing and less of what he 
calls a crime breeder. But unless he and Governo1 
Donnelly can persuade a reluctant legislature that 
the people of Missouri will profit by treating their 
prisoners humanely and constructively there seems 
little hope to make citizens in such an environment. 

And Missouri is by no means the only place where 
modern correctional facilities have not kept pace with 
current needs. Antiquated bastilles built when penal 
philosophy demanded only sufficient space for peni- 
tence are still with us. Huge factory-like institutions 
confining from 2,500 to over 6,000 prisoners stand as 
barriers to individualized treatment. Prisons over- 
crowded beyond the limits of human decency; prisons 
into which are thrown the indiscriminate grist of the 
courts—the young and aged, the physically incapaci- 
tated and mentally incompetent, the confirmed and 
the inexperienced offender, are still a part of the 
American prison scene. And we in the Federal sys- 
tem are not without similar problems. Our large in- 
stitutions at Leavenworth, Atlanta and McNeil Island 
are seriously overcrowded. With the strong support 
of Attorney General Brownell this situation was 
brought to the attention of President Eisenhowe1 
who has recommended to Congress that seventeen mil- 
lion dollars be made available for a new maximum 
custody Federal prison and a youth guidance cente1 
to serve the western section of the country. Thus 
President Eisenhower and Attorney General Brownell 
have demonstrated their determination to protect the 
public on the one hand from hardened and unre- 
generate criminals and on the other provide every 
facility to salvage and rehabilitate the young and dis- 
advantaged. 

It is encouraging indeed to note similar efforts to 
modernize our correctional system elsewhere. The 
past few years have witnessed more progress in tearing 
down the obsolete and building new and more func- 
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tional correctional institutions than during the pre- 
vious half century. The 150 year old Charlestown, 
Massachusetts prison has just closed its doors. The 
infamous Angola in Louisiana has, under the driving 
and humane leadership of Governor Kennon and his 
able associate Reed Cozart, been replaced by a modern 
structure at a most reasonable cost. New Mexico's 
old high walled penitentiary is being replaced. Con- 
necticut, California, Texas, Rhode Island, Colorado, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and a number of other states are 
also bringing their facilities and program up-to-date. 


But perhaps of even greater importance is the trend 
away from maximum custody institutions for all of- 
fenders to open, or minimum custody institutions. 
Experience has shown us that camps and institutions 
such as Chino in California and our Seagoville insti- 
tution in Texas can retain offenders who were pre- 
viously thought to require high walls. The institu- 
tions produce a climate conducive to the acceptance 
of responsibility and the preparation of the prisonei 
for citizenship. Such institutions help the individual 
develop resources for the best kind of discipline 
namely, self-discipline. Yet the traditional prison, 
with its custodial restraints and regimentation, has 
placed a premium upon dependency. The establish- 
ment of an increasing number of small, open insti- 
tutions is rapidly changing that picture. In many 
jurisdictions in the United States today, hundreds of 
prisoners are discovering the road back to self-respect 
and self-reliance in forestry and agricultural camps 
and in the small, more formally organized minimum 
custody institutions. These institutions, incidentally, 
have proven valuable not only for offenders with re 
latively short sentences, but also as a place where the 
long sentenced offender has an opportunity to make 
a transition from the close custody institution to the 
freedom of the streets. 


We have also come a long way in the development 
of various treatment measures. Time was when the 
institutional chaplain was the sum of all treatment 
resources. He served as record clerk, librarian, teach- 
er, recreation director, counsellor and on Sunday he 
preached sermons. Today the chaplain has joined 
the treatment team and works hand in hand with 
the psychologist, the caseworker and the teacher. 
Education and vocational training are also being 
given new emphasis. Another useful tool in correc- 
tional treatment is group therapy. The successful 
experience of the military services in the use of group 
treatment methods are slowly finding their applica- 
tion in institutions. 


The area in which we have made the least progress 
has been that of providing realistic work programs. 
Idleness is still the most serious problem with which 
the prison administrator must cope. In most prisons 
routine maintenance work and farming cannot absorb 
the full labor potential. The expansion of the state- 
use system which permits the manufacture of goods 
for the sale to state agencies seems to offer the best 
hope for reducing idleness and giving meaningful 
employment to able-bodied prisoners. Until some 
practical means is found to harness the productive 
energies of the men and women in our prisons and 
give them the sense of achievement which must come 
from jobs well done, prisons will still be hobbled 
in their task of building citizens. 
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We are also learning the importance of helping. the 
prisoner resolve some of the problems he will face 
upon discharge while he is still in the institution. 
He becomes more and more nervous, anxious, dis- 
turbed, as his day of release approaches. It is then 
he needs help, advice, and support not threats, preach- 
ments or dire predictions. Many of them have been 
in prison a long time and know little about job op- 
portunities, employment agencies, attitudes of labor 
unions, or community resources. Showing the pris- 
oner how to present his case to a prospective ig Fi 
most effectively, advising him about revealing his ar- 
rest record and reconciling him to acceptance of the 
handicaps he will meet on discharge are of the utmost 
importance in turning prisoners into citizens. We 
have, in short, accumulated a substantial body of 
knowledge about the ways in which our prisons and 
reformatories can do a better job. But we have not 
consolidated our gains. 


There is perhaps no more costly waste of public 
funds than that which results when an offender has, 
as the prisoners phrase it, done “life on the installment 
plan.” That is a man who has been in and out of 
the hands of probation departments, juvenile insti- 
tutions, jails, reformatories, and prisons all his life. 
It has been estimated that a man entering prison for 
the first time at the age of 20 who continues a life of 
crime and does life on the installment plan costs the 
people not less than $40,000 in prison and court costs 
alone. Therefore the plans for parole must, if similar 
waste of money and effort are to be avoided, provide 
the capstone for the training and rehabilitative pro- 
gram which has brought the prisoner to the gateway 
of the community. 


As I go about the country visiting various institu- 
tions J am continually amazed at the lack of a common 
understanding or a common language with respect to 
parole. In some areas, particularly where juries mete 
out the sentence with little to go upon but what comes 
out in the trial, parole means resentencing the pris- 
oner. In other jurisdictions like Washington, Colo- 
rado, California, Ohio and other areas where some 
form of the indeterminate sentence is in effect, parole 
is to all intents and purposes the accepted and gen- 
eral method of release. Eighty per cent or more of 
all releases in such states are by parole. 

In a few states even where parole boards exist parole 
is considered only as a substitute for pardon. Else- 
where it is used most conservatively with primary 
emphasis on public attitudes toward the offender and 
secondary attention only to the degree to which the 
prisoner is at his peak of readiness for release and 
seeks the help and guidance of a supervisory officer. 


Of course, these four methods are not mutually 
exclusive and many systems are a combination of all. 
A factor which confuses people about parole is the 
wide variation in criminal sanctions in the different 
states. We see this in the diferences in the penalties 
assessed for specific offenses—from murder to stealing 
chickens. It can also be seen in the data on the 
time actually spent in prison for comparable offenses. 
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Written by experts on police administration, this 
practical volume answers such questions as how 
to prepare a police department budget, how to 
develop a public relations program, how to 
establish effective departmental organization, 
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dreds of other ‘“‘Hows"' of police administration. 
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to administer a police department, this book is 
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Pracemokr GRAPHICS 

MAKE EVERY 
SECOND COUNT! 
, 


For on-the-spot 24-hour 
photography, team up the 
Pacemaker Graphic with a 
Strobofiash portable elec- 
tronic unit. 





When seconds count, there’s nothing like the 
fast-acting, easy-to-handle Pacemaker Graphic. 
The all-around utility and versatility make it 
a “natural” for the many phases of police 
photography. In the laboratory or as standard 
equipment for squad cars, it is ready for instant 
use. Features like ground glass focusing, inter- 
changeable lenses, and long bellows extension 
permit the police officer to master every situation. 

Accidents, burglaries, cases of suspected 
arson and many other types of police work can 
be pictured with this universally respected 
camera. The Pacemaker Graphic is famous for 
its compactness, great versatility and rugged- 
ness. Its use by 94% of the nation’s press pho- 
tographers speaks for its ability. 
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The same disparities come to light when the time 
served for specific crimes like murder, robbery, aggra- 
vated assault, or burglary are compared. The average 
time served for murder in Alabama is just short of 
four years, whereas in Illinois it is 17 years and 5 
months. One other statistical illustration will serve 
to highlight these differences in point of view toward 
crime. The crime most frequently committed in 
this country is burglary and the legal definition of 
that offense is much the same throughout the country. 
If you are convicted of this crime in Colorado you 
can expect to serve 9 months. If you are sentenced in 
California for burglary you may look forward to some 
two and one-half years of imprisonment. In both states 
the prisoner usually goes out on parole but for periods 
of supervision little related to the time served. The 
result of course is confusion as to the meaning of pa- 
role. 


There also seems to be confusion as to.the attitude 
which the paroling authority should take toward the 
role of the institution. If parole board members 
assume that the principal function of imprisonment 
is to require men to discharge some debt to society, 
the prisoner will soon learn that their highest obliga- 
tion is to do time quietly. If, on the other hand, 
they are concerned with whether the applicant has 
used his capacities for self-improvement and has con- 
sciously moved in the directions of the goals which 
have been set for him, this too will influence the at- 
titudes of the prisoner toward the institution and its 
program. 


All of this seems to boil down to one final con- 
clusion. Just as no parole system can be isolated or 
operate in a vacuum and the whole process of making 
citizens out of prisoners must be unified—so must all 
of us, prosecutors, judges, police officials, institutional 
and parole authorities, be united in our purposes and 
objectives. Each must help the other in finding the 
ways for control of crime and treatment of the of- 
fender. 


Ours is not an easy job. It is frequently perplexing. 
It is not without its moments of discouragement. It 
requires money. But more than this it requires our 
most productive effort, almost limitless patience, and 
tolerant consideration of each other's point of view. 
Conferences such as this contribute immeasurably to 
that end. Surely we can all gain strength, knowledge 
and inspiration at these meetings which will aid us 
to find ways to help the prisoner of today reenlist 
tomorrow as an honorable citizen. 


The EIGHTH ANNUAL CRIME SCHOOL is be- 
ing held in Boulder, Colorado, September 10-14. Class 
schedules and registration information may be secured 
from Chief Myron M. Teegarden, Police Department, 
Boulder, Colo. 


MADISON, WIS.—A magnetic traffic safety board, 
featuring an intersection layout and permitting easy 
placement of vehicle models, is proving a valuable 
instruction tool in the training program of the Wis- 
consin State Patrol Academy. The teaching device 
was given to the Academy by Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. The Academy’s second class of 
56 men recently completed a 13-week training course, 
followed by field training in Wisconsin counties. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


A recent letter from Executive Secretary Leroy 
Wike says: “Already a great number of plans have 
been formulated, both by Chief Dan Liu and our 
own office, and we are working toward a fine confer- 
ence in Honolulu.” 


Now comes a letter from Chief Liu reading in 
part as follows: 


“It certainly is most gratifying to receive your letter 
of May 24th and to note that you and Mrs. Smyth 
will be here to attend the Chief's conference in 1957. 
As per your wish, I am making reservations for a 
large double room with bath, overlooking the Pacific, 
with your necessary paraphernalia. 


“The headquarters hotel will be the famous queen 
of hotels, the Royal Hawaiian, right on the beach at 
Waikiki where you can really bask in the sun and 
at night listen to beautiful Hawaiian music wander- 
ing through the beautiful trees. You and the dear 
wile will also be able even to catch the moonlight 
spilling on palm fronds and scent the exotic perfume 
in the caressing tropical breeze. Naturally, Lou, this 
represents the natural attraction, but you can know 
that when Leroy was over, we found ideal facilities 
for the efficient operation of serious business that 
will attend the conference. I think you and your 
Mrs. are very smart to come two days before and then 
remain indefinitely afterwards. 


‘I have recently completed arrangements with the 
committee which operates the famous Aloha Week 
Festival in late October to move the date up in 1957 
so that it will take place the week following our con- 
ference. This will add to giving the boys and their 
ladies all the more added pageantry and things that 
belong to old Hawaii. It is going to be the biggest 
and the best. 


“The record will always stand that Major Lou 
Smyth of Kansas City, Missouri, was the first to make 
reservations for the 64th Conference. That should 
call for some extra celebration when you get here.” 


The Kelso Travel Bureau, Pasadena, California, 
has forwarded to the writer a map of the United 
States showing rates by air tourist flight on regular 
scheduled airlines for round-trip transportation from 
principal cities across the United States to Honolulu. 
For instance, the round-trip air rate from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles is $250.00. From Denver, it is 
$336.60; from Chicago, $402.00; and from New York, 
$448.00. Other cities have rates varying in propor- 
tion to distance. 


At the Chicago Conference, it is probable copies of 
this map will be available for interested IACP mem- 
bers. 


The Michigan Police Journal published in its April 
issue an interesting article on traffic accidents and 
courtesy, written by Charles A. Mason, author, phi- 
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a and veteran Detroit advertising man. Con- 


cluding a discussion of the thoughtless and discour- 
teous acts of motor vehicle drivers, Mason offers this 
suggestion: 

“It is said that many a true word is spoken in jest. 
Well, the State Trooper I heard say it might have 
been just trying to turn a lacy phrase when he pulled 
this one, but he was certainly speaking the truth. 
Gazing at the carnage of a head-on collision, he slow- 
ly shook his head and said, “the license was issued 
to Dr. Jekyll, but the driver was Mr. Hyde. 


“Today, the auto horn is the buddy of belligerency, 
the voice of viciousness. 

“Why not take the rasping hoodlumism out of the 
horn and make it the incessant, tireless emphatic cru- 
sader for . courtesy! 

“Invent a horn that will say, ‘Please. Nothing 
more, nothing less. Just ‘Please’ the most uni- 
versally-known, terse, single word in the English lan- 
guage for conveying the presence of Courtesy. 

“Can you imagine Mr. Hyde nursing his peeve into 
a tempest with a horn that said ‘PLEASE.’ 

“Not even the most vicious of professional ‘honkers,’ 
in the most violent moments, could jam session a horn 
that said ‘Please’ into expressing anything stronger 
than Persistent Politeness.” 


Do you have an inventor in your department? 
During his private time he might work on the inven- 
tion of a horn that would say “Please” and put Ma- 
son's idea to a test to see if it would produce results. 

It does seem to this writer that discourtesy, often 
due to thoughtlessness, is sweeping the country. Any- 
where you travel, there are the road-hogs, sidewalk- 
hogs, bumpers and shovers, and here and there a 
really courteous person. 

Did you ever notice a group of four to eight people 
forming a circle in the center of a sidewalk while 
they chinwag—and scores of pedestrians trying to get 
around them without stepping into the street or 
bumping into the side of a building. Isn’t that 
thoughtless discourtesy? 

Mr. Mason might expand his discussion of cour- 
tesy and discourtesy to cover pedestrians as well as 
vehicle drivers. When a courteous driver stops to 
yield right of way to a pedestrian, the pedestrian in- 
variably scowls at the driver, slows down and holds 
up the driver as long as possible. 

Getting back to our interest in why humans behave 
as they do, I suppose we can charge most discourtesies 
to pure selfishness. Perhaps a thorough and com- 
plete explanation of what many persons refer to as 
their “rights” should be prepared and given wide 
publicity. Too many citizens look at “rights” as 
“license.” 

In last month’s CHIEF we described what had been 
done in our home town to take drag racing off the 
streets and center it on a drag strip operated by the 
Kansas City Timing Association, which comprises 
some 27 hot rod clubs. Reference was made to this 
writer's participation in a panel discussion at the 
Police-Community Relations Institute at Michigan 
State University. 

The question has arisen: What is the reaction of 
chiefs of police to drag strips? It varies, some chiefs 
believing it is not of interest to the police, others are 
interested and seeking more information. Questions 





asked include whether a police department can afford 
to help finance a drag strip and assign personnel to 
scheduled events, whether a strip actually stops drag 
races on the street, whether police will be blamed 
if an accident occurs on a strip, and many others. 


As was suggested in our preceding column, all of 
these questions are answered in a brochure prepared by 
Major Eugene M. Pond, Police Department, Kansas 
City, Mo., copies of which are available upon re- 
quest. It is suggested that police administrators with- 
hold final opinions concerning the organization of 
hot rodders into a worthy organization and the build- 
ing of drag strips until they have obtained all avail- 
able information pro and con. 


Electronic Security Equipment Now 
Available For Many Inustrial Uses 


The most up to date development in electronic 
protective equipment are now generally available 
to private industry. These physical security systems, 
designed and manufactured by Research Products, 
Inc., were formerly supplied only to governmental 
agencies for use in the protection of sensitive areas 
and files. 

This equipment, based on patented circuitry, in- 
cludes various new types of burglar alarms and _ pro- 
tective systems that can provide security over a broad 
range of situations. The first ‘unveiling’ of these 
devices occurred at an RPI “Security Show” at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel at the end of April. 
Among the items on display at this exhibit were: 

A transistorized, battery-operated alarm system that 
signals an intruder’s approach within six feet of safes 
or files—for use in plants, offices, and stores. 

An “electronic fence’ that creates an invisible de- 
tection trap around the walls of such large buildings 
as plants and storehouses or restricted unwalled in- 
terior areas, or that can be used to protect the peri- 
meter of large outdoor parking or storage areas. 

An audio alarm system that makes possible protec- 
tion of sensitive areas with limited guard forces, by 
instantly signalling sounds as soft as light footsteps. 


A small alarm carried in a simulated camera case 
to provide “watch while you sleep” protection fon 
couriers transporting cases of documents or valuables. 

Tap-proof cable to provide absolute security and 
safety against unauthorized interference with private 
intercommunication systems. 

A security kit, contained in a handy dispatch case, 
to detect attempts to “overhear” classified or compe- 
titive information in company conferences or conver- 
sations. 

A pocket-sized, battery-operated power amplifier 
and speaker providing loud-speaker listening conven- 
ience for earphone-type radio receivers, recorders and 
amplifiers. 

All these products stem from patented inventions 
assigned to Research Products, Inc., by its president 
and chief engineer, Kenneth H. Schmidt. The com- 
pany’s plant and headquarters are at 3 Keeler Street 
in Danbury, Conn., spread out into a row of build- 
ings around the corner from Danbury’s City Hall. 
The company was founded in 1945 on a relatively 
small scale by Mr. Schmidt and his wife, Lucille, cur- 
rently secretary of the corporation. 
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Misinterpreting Statistics On Police 

The Editor's Note which appears on page 12 of the 
June issue of The Police Chief reminds us to mention 
to you a matter that has been troubling us on occasion 
in the past. This is the tendency to misinterpret ofh- 
cial figures on the number of police in the United 
States. 


Your footnote states that 100,000 police officers con- 
stitute “56 per cent of all American policemen.” The 
latest official total for all American policemen — 
in the Census Bureau publication State Distribution 
of Public Employment in 1955. which was released on 
March 23, 1956. This total is 295,000, of which ap- 
proximately 22,000 are federal police; and 24,000 state 
police. 


Obviously the 100,000 claimed membership of the 
National Conference of Police Associations amounts 
to just over one-third of the total figure. You will 
find that the Census data are correctly interpreted in 
the most recently available semi-annual bulletin of 
the FBI's Uniform Crime Reports, vol. XXVI, no. 1. 
1955, p. 22, where some earlier corresponding Census 
figures are cited. 


We feel it worthwhile to call this matter to your 
attention at this time because we all look to you for 
“authoritative” information and your footnote will be 
read by a great many policemen and police authorities, 
with some likelihood that the apparent error as to 
the total number of policemen in the United States 
might be perpetuated. 

LUTHER GULICK 

President, Institute of 
Public Administration 

New York 21, N. Y. 


(We regret that we did not check for accuracy 
against official figures for the number of policemen 
in the United States prior to eaaggoater of the article, 
“The American Police—Problems and Progress,” by 
Royce L. Givens, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Conference of Police Associations. We appreciate Mr. 
Gulick’s interest in calling this error to our atten- 
tion.—The Editor) 


Reward for Recovery of Stolen Rug 


We represent American underwriters who have been 
presented with a claim for the alleged theft of a silk 
‘Tabriz rug from an automobile in New York City on 
February 27, 1956. 

Our advertisement appearing in the Oriental Rug 
Magazine, April 1956 issue, offering a reward for in- 
formation leading to the recovery of the rug and arrest 
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and conviction of the persons guilty of the theft is 
herewith enclosed. 


From the oriental rug dealers here in New York 
we have learned that chances of successfully disposing 
of this rug are greater in Europe than in the U. S. A. 
Our informants tell us that likely places for this rug 
to show up would be Italy, Austria, Switzerland, India 
and Spain. 


Our agents abroad have arranged with the Swiss 
police to distribute a special issue of the Police Mon- 
itor embodying a photograph of the rug. The Swiss 
police have recommended that the matter also be 
brought to your attention. 


A reward of $500 will be paid for information 
leading to the recovery in good condition of the 
rug; and an additional reward will be paid for 
the arrest and conviction of the persons guilty of the 
theft. Reward offer expires October 31, 1956.  Ad- 
dress communications to William M. Mortimer Com- 
pany, 111 John Street, New York 38, New York. 
Description of the rug: Oriental silk Tabriz, 15’6” by 
24’, medallion—red background. 


If there is anything that you can do towards circu- 
lating the information contained in the enclosed ad- 
vertisement amongst your membership it will be ap- 
preciated very much. Should you have any suggest- 
ions to make, same will be gratefully received. 

A. C. Gipss 
William M. Mortimer Company 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Pompano Beach Vacancy Filled 


This is to advise that through notification in your 
magazine, The Police Chief, the position of Chief of 
Police of Pompano Beach was filled, effective May 7, 
1956. The appointment went to Mr. Edward Fagan, 
former inspector of the New York City Police De- 
partment. 


We surely appreciate your cooperation in having 
this notice placed in your magazine. I can assure 
you it received wide circulation as we had 72 appli- 
cations from approximately 10 states, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


Thanks again for your assistance in helping us 
obtain a Chief of Police. 
JAMEs S. HUGHES 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


New York, N. Y.—Philip Henderson, one of the 
textile industry’s foremost authorities and designers 
in the field of uniform fabrics has been appointed 
manager of the uniform fabrics division of Metcalf 
Brothers, it has been announced here. Formerly he 
had been with Amerotron and other leading mills. 


A SELECTION CHART listing General Electronic’s 
Five-Star high-reliability tubes for critical applications 
now may be obtained from General Electric Tube 
Department, 1 River Road, Schenectady, N. Y. The 
chart classifies the 34 tubes, applicable military specif- 
ications, heater voltages and currents, and gives aver- 
age characteristics. 
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(Off 
to lis 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


The 


icials in charge of police training courses are invited 
t scheduled schools in this column.) 


10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, Texas. 
10—Twelve-week Delinquency Control Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
7, Calif. 
10—Five-day, Eighth Annual Crime School, Depart- 
ment of Police, Boulder, Colorado 
17—Three-week Unit No. 2 of AAMVA Driver Li- 
cense Administration Training Program, Admin- 
istration of License Examining. Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
17—Fall 1956 Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
17—Fall session, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chi- 
cago, III. 
20—Opening of 1956-57 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 
24—Three-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Supervision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 
8—Three-week course in Accident 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
15—One-week Traffic Court Conference, School of 
Law, Northwestern University, Chicago (conduct- 
ed with American Bar Association). 
15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle Safety and 
Traffic Regulations (For Army), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
22—Three-week course in Traffic Law 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
12—One-week Driver Workshop, 
Evanston, III. 
14—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Three-week course in Traffic Law 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 
phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
ie & 
3—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
N. Y. 
17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 


Investigation, 


Enforcement, 


Traffic Institute, 


for Police, 


Police Chief 





Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 


fic Institute, Evanston, III. 

11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

{—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

i—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 


8—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, 
N.. ¥. 

29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
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15-17—Police Association of Ontario, LaSalle Hotel, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 

24-25—Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police, La 
Fords Banquet Room, Seward, Alaska. 

25-26—11th Annual Meeting, Parole and Probation 


Compact Administrators, Hotel Statler, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
27-31—86th Annual Congress of Correction, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
6-8—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, Ken- 
osha, Wis. 
9-11—New Mexico Sheriffs and Police Association, 
Silver City, N. M. 
9-13—International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
63rd Annual Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 
17-20—International Municipal Signal Association, 
61st Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
27-28—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
8-9—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 24th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
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Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police & Peace 
Officers, Russell Lamson Hotel, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 22-26—National Safety Congress & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
Oct. 23-24—56th Annual Convention, Georgia Peace Of- 
ficers’ Association, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 


1956 Municipal Yearbook Off Press 


The 23rd edition of The Municipal Yearbook, 
1956, giving more than 100,000 facts and figures about 
2,560 cities, is now off the press. 

This standard handbook, published annually since 
1934 by the International City Managers’ Association, 
includes latest census figures for municipalities, brings 
up to date such regular features of the volume as 
number of employees, other personnel information; 
annual salaries of 21 chief municipal officials by popu- 
lation groups; number of policemen and salary data, 
work hours per week, use of one-man cars, and police 
department expenditures; names of chief municipal 
officials; fire personnel and salary data, hours worked 
per week, hours on day shift, fire losses, and fire in- 
surance classification for each city. In addition, new 
features of the volume include annexations, metro- 
politan special districts, municipal insurance, housing 
codes, central garages, municipal transit systems, and 
fire and police data—types of equipment used by 
municipal fire departments; wailecine and annual 
clothing allowances provided for firemen and_po- 
licemen. 

Price of the 600-page volume is $10. Orders should 
be directed to The Municipal Yearbook, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Il. 


Traffic Death Rate Skids In Indiana 

Indiana achieved its lowest traffic mileage death 
rate last year, State Police Supt. Frank A. Jessup has 
revealed. 

Street and highway fatalities dropped to a new low 
of 6 for every 100 million miles of vehicle travel, as 
compared with the national rate of 6.4. The previous 
Indiana record was 6.2 in 1954. 

What’s more, he said, the state’s traffic mileage- 
death ratio has been decreased by 45 per cent in the 
10 years since 1945. The showing was accomplished 
in spite of increases of 137 per cent in travel and 75 
per cent in the number of motor vehicles, plus a 17 
per cent growth in population during the last decade. 

Last year’s fatality rate was about half the 11.5 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles posted in 1945. 
It was 19.3 in 1937. 

“This is proof that the safety efforts of citizen 
groups, governmental agencies, the automotive indus- 
try, and others are paying important dividends,” Su- 
perintendent Jessup asserted. But he warned that 
“even greater efforts are needed to control the antici- 
pated growth of traffic.’ 


Cuicaco, ILtinois—Harold A. Jones has been named 
national sales manager of Motorola Communications 
and Electronics, Inc. Jones was formerly executive 
assistant to Eugene S. Goebel, former national sales 
manager and now vice president for market relations. 
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Missouri's 25th Anniversary 


The Missouri Highway Patrol and members of the 
original class who are still on the Patrol, three original 
members who recently retired, and the first clerical 
employee celebrated the 25th anniversary of the Patrol 
in ceremonies prepared and presented by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri on April 24 at Jefferson City. 


In attendance were Governor Phil M. Donnelly, 
Lt. Governor Blair, and all of the living, past Gov- 
ernors under which the Patrol has served. 


Colonel Lewis Ellis, first superintendent of the Pa- 
trol, introduced the guests, including all of the past 
and present superintendents—Colonel B. M. Casteel, 
Colonel Stanley M. Guin, Colonel Hugh H. Wag- 
goner, the first superintendent to some from the ranks 
of the Patrol and the first to serve two different 
terms, and Colonel D. E. Harrison, an original mem- 
ber of the Patrol who returned to the ranks when 
Colonel Waggoner was reappointed. 

The Anniversary address was given by former State 
Senator Russell L. Dearmont, author of the original 
Patrol Bill. He told of early opposition to passage 
of the statute and outlined the growth and perform- 
ance of the department from its inception. He urged 
doubling of the Patrol’s strength as an aid to traffic 
safety. 

Members of the occasion were made into a leather 
bound book and presented to Colonel Hugh H. Wag- 
goner by President Matt F. Morse of the Automobile 
Club of Missouri. 
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FEDERAL RED CONICAL is 


THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


VO SIZES 


#1 Cone fits 1'3A6’‘ Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2’ Round Head Flashlights 


FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 
RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLIN 
“LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. each S$ 3 9 5 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “LEAKPROOF’” BATTERIES. 


each $ 3 40 


BATON ONLY, WITH CLAMP each §& 2.00 
F.O.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


| 
TERIES | 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED | 
| 





“LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES INCLUDED 
WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 
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were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 
They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 
and practical utility. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., 
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All eyes will be on you when you perform this little mystifier. 
All you need is a handkerchief, a toothpick, and an audience! 
Wrap a toothpick in a handkerchief. Ask a spectator to break 
the toothpick in the handkerchief, then shake it out and 
behold! — the toothpick is magically whole again. Here’s the 
secret: before performing, insert a toothpick in the hem of 
the handkerchief. During the trick, offer this toothpick to 
be broken, keeping the one provided by the spectator pro- 
tected in the palm of your hand. It’s simple to do, yet never 
fails to baffle. Try it! 


No tricks are needed to focus all eyes on your handsome 

BLACKINTON badge. It’s a real attention-getter, ar- 

tistically designed and expertly made. A BLACKINTON 
badge is a badge you can be 
proud to wear. 
Ask your equipment sup- 
plier to show you samples 
of BLACKINTON badges 
and see for yourself. 
Have you seen the new 
Hi-Glo badge — the badge 
you can polish, polish, 
polish. 


SEE YOUR BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON DEALER 








BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 








